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English Bapers. 


Vienna, April 1.—Private accounts from Constantinople, or 
rather from Pera, to the llth March, state that the Franks of 
Pera were inthe greatest disquietude, helieving themselves me- 
naced with universal pillage in the event of adeclaration of war 
on the part of Russia. It is said that Lord Srraneforp had 
received positive intelligence that the Rassian fleet of Tricolaieu 
was completely equinped, and that in the event of a rejection of 
the Ultimatum, this fleet was to put to sea, and commence hosti- 
lities early in the present month. 


Itis believed that the Russians will attempt a debarkation 
near Constantinople. Thereis a strenuons contest between the 
Russian and English Diplomatists at the Court of Persia. 


It was reported at Pera, that the Ulemas, or Doctors of 
Law, had pronounced a solemn anathema against all Christianity 
in the Great Mosque, formerly the Cathedral of St. Soputa. 


The Srecrateur Orntentat (a Paper pablished in Tarkey) 
has been forbidden to make pebitical reflections, 


Bridge Street Association.—The trial of the Bridge-street 
Association for a Conspiracy, on Saturday, furnishes altogether 
moch matter for observation. 


Lord Chief Jastice Anpor is reported to have observed in 
his Charge to the Jury, “ He had no hesitation in saying, that he 
saw no dictum in any of the Books which afforded the least 
ground for pronouncing such an Association an unlawful! one. 
It was, therefore, his daty to tell the Jary, that he considered it 
not to be illegal. If, however, instead of carrying on prosecutions 
Sor the suppression of crime, of blasphemous and seditious publications , 
they instituted them for the purpose of lucre and gain to themselves, or 
for the oppression of individuals, they who sa acted were criminal.” That 
under this dictum, if it be received as law, the grossest abuse and 
oppression might easily be practiced must be obvious to every 
man of the least reflection; and high as the authority. is from 
which it emanates, we should like to know in what manner 
it is received by intelligent lawyers before we acquiesce in it. 
If private persons have not only the power to prosecute, in the 
name of the King, but to quash indictments on receiving their 
law expences, it is impossible to prevent that power from being 
grossly abused. Let us attend a little to his Lordship’s limita- 
tions. He imposes two conditions: Ist, that the writings are 
seditious or blasphemous; and next, that the prosecution shall 
not be instituted for lucre. But how are we to know that the 
writings are seditious and blasphemous? Because the proseca- 
tors choose to call them so? Is the compromise held to establish 
this ?—How are we to know that the prosecution has not been 
instituted for lacre? Because the Attorney inthis case took only 
the regular Law Charges—(he would have been entitled to place 
these charges against the Society)—we are given to understand, 
he could not have been uctuated by a desire of lucre, Thenan 
unprincipled Atorney must after this bea fool if he ever wants 
employment. He has only to get on foot a Manufactory of io- 
dictments for Blasphemy and Sedition, and present them by 
wholesale to the Grand Juries. Ifone-third, one-sixth, or one- 
tenth of them are found, such is the terror of the law, from the 
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monstrous charges which every individual must pay, whether he 
gain or lose his suit, that six out of seven of the persons against 
whom the Bills are found, however good their cause, will esteem 
themselves fortunate in getting off with the payment of the ex- 
pences incurred, It is obvious that a gainful trade may thus bie 
driven in this-way, though the Attorney take no more than his 
regular charges. If, however, the prosecator shall not have t 
in his power to quash indictments, but must proceed in all cases 
toatrial, then he will be anable to derive the same advantage 
from intimidation, and he will be obliged to seleet only bona fide 
cases, in order to avoid incurring the loss which would attend a 
number of verdicts against him. Here we have some check, and 
the only check, on the desire of lucre, which might otherwise 
make needy Attorneys the pest of the community. 


So much for the abuses to which the dictam of the Lorp 
Cuier Justice seems to open a wide door, 


We turn to the policy of the Bridge-street systemin a pub- 
lic point of view. The Society take great credit to themselves 
for their exertions in’putting down blasphemous and seditious 
libels, and particularly for their exertions against Carntite. We 
wish Mr. Scarverr, instead of declaiming against seditious 
libels in the hagkuied manner of lawyers, had attempted to show 
that there are really no ways so efficacious for disseminating 
sedition and blasphemy as subjecting them to the prosecation 
which he seems to advvoate. The prosecations of Carvice, for 
instance, have done more to spread Irreligion through the coun- 
try, than all the writings published since the time of Hoses 
downwards. Wedo not mean to say, that the Bishops and 
Peers and old women who supplied the Bridge-street Society 
with the means of prosecution, or Sir Jonn Sewevt and Messrs. 
Morray and Snare had it in view to weaken the influence of 
religion on the peeple ; but if they had had any such intention, 
they could not have taken more effectual means to give effect to 
it, than those they have adopted. In the first place, few persons 
in the country would have known of the existence of such a man 
as CaRLILe but for the mannerin which they have dragged him 
from time to time before the public. Many thousand persons 
have thus beeninduced from curiosity to read the writings ef 
Car.ite, and the works referred to by him, who otherwise might 
never have seen them, The anathema acts as an irresistible sti- 
mulus. The orthodox works which might serve as an antidote, 
are seldom known, or if known, the reading of them is consi- 
dered as a matter which mayany day be attended to. In this 
manner infidelity receives great advantages over religion. In 
this way we may account for the rapid spread of irreligion in 
France under the old regime, when every sceptical werk was'a 
contraband commodity which every one was desirous of obtain- 
ing. 

In the next place, the having recourse to the arm of the law 
is sure to generate an unfortunate belief that those who do so 
have ne confidence in the power of their arguments. We see it 
aniformerly assumed by all those who vote Resolutions in fayour 
of CaR.ice, that religion is indefensible by reasoning. This 
comes of throwing the champions of Christianity in the shade, 
and bringing its opponents in contact with Lawyers, whose 
argumeats would go to extinguish all discussion whatever, and 
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are therefore jastly treated by the people with contempt. The 
people see besides, that though a Catholic may consistently ceun- 
tenance prosecutions for religion, a Protestant cannot, because 
it is the essence of Protestantism, that every man should choose 
for himself in matters of religion, and we cannot have liberty of 
choice without liberty of inquiry in the fullest extent of the word ; 
and, seeing this, they conceive the prosecutors to be hyprocriti- 
cal and insincere. 


Lastly, the feelings of the people have been enlisted on the 
side of Car.ite hy the severity of his punishment and the harsh 
treatment to which he seems to have been sabjected. ‘* Here we 
are,” he says in his Republican of the 1st March, ‘* Here .we are, 
self, wife, and sister, locked up in the room by day, in which we 
have no alternative but to attend to every call of nature in the 
presence of each other, or by drawing a curtain across our little 
water closet, and at the dusk in the evening my sister is removed 
to a distant part of the prison, after the female felons and others 
are locked up; where she is locked ap in a small cel! with an iron 
bedstead to lay on, thatis a fixtate, and there is no room for ano- 
ther, and there she remains antil nine o’clock the next morning, 
not being allowed to walk in the Female Felon’s Yard, for fear of 
corrupting them. Such is the alleged precantion, and during 
this absence of her’s from my apartment, the water closet is 
locked up and anlocked when she returns.” Now in.a humane 
age, what most be the effect of the publication of such an arcoont 
asthis? Bat we may see the effect in the number of determined 
adherents, aod in the pecuniary assistance from all parts of the 
country it unfortunately procures him every day. Persons come 
in this manner to have their feelings interested in his behalf, who, 
if he were let alone, would entertain towards him every thing but 
kindaess or good will. 


“It appears,” says the Author of a recent publication, en- 
titled Europe; or, @ General Surver of the present situation of the 
Principal Powers, &c. by a Citizen of the United States (and whe- 


ther or not he is an American Citizen is of little moment) “It ; 


appears from the proceedings at the trial of the bookseller Car- 
LILe, that two or three editions of Painge’s works have been print- 
ed in the Waited States ; a fact which [ should not have known withb- 
out, for I never saw a copy of them in a bookseller's shopin Ame- 
rica, and very few in private collections. There is no law, however, 
to prohibit the printing or the selling of them there ; nor would 
any attempt be made to molest a printer who should undertake 
it. In point of fact, they are never heard of amongst as, and ex- 
cite nointerest, Their existence would probably have been for- 
gotten, were it not that from time to time an account arrives 
in the British Papers of the trial of a Bookseller for selling the 
Age of Reason, I see no cause why a similar system should 
not produce the same effect in Great Britain.” 


Though nothing can justify the oncessary cruelty of that 
greatman CaLvin towards the ingenious and ingenuous Ser- 
vertus, and though his followers have at different times made 
groat exertions to destroy the evidence of it—though we now 
shudder when reading the wailings of the poor prisoner, a prey 
to cold, to vermin, and ordure of every description ia his wretch- 
ed dungeon, —yet this much may be said for Catviy. Servetus, 
and all the copies of his book supposed to exist, were burnt on 
the same pile, and experience had not proved the inefficacy of 
persecution against opinion. I, was not then known that the mental 
Phoenix rises from the ashes of the funeral pile, But inhu- 
manity in sach case in the present day, isa certain proof either of 
great wickedness of intention, or an imbecility almost a-kin to 
idiotcy.—Those who resort to it fly in the face of all history and 
all experience, and they ought to be put down by the good sense 
of the coantry. Itis lamentable think that they should have been 
allowed to proceed so far as they have proceeded.— Morning Chro- 
nicle, April 15. 


Suicide. —Thursday morning the Chief Mate of the Eart 
Moira, East Indiaman, lying in the City Canal at Poplar, put 
a period to his existence, by cutting his throat with a razor on 
board the ship.— Morning Chronicle, April 13. 
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What Constitutes a Riotous Assemblage,—Mr. Hame, recently 
appointed a Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland, has, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Criminal Law of that country, treated the sub- 
ject of Mobbing or Rioting in a much more luminous and tation- 
al way than any of the English authorities, It may be worth 
while to contrast the opinions of this sensible, though Tory writ- 
er, with the confused dicta lately delivered on this subject by se- 
veral of the English Judges and Lawyers. 


* 1. The most obvious cirenmstance,” says. Mr. Hume, “ is, 
that a great host or maltitude of people must be assembled.” For 
herein it is, in the appearance of power, as well as disposition to 
execute their unlawfal purposes, of their own will and authority, 
that the alarm and danger of such assemblies lics. 


“2. The assembly must be described as that which is to the 
fear of the lieges and the disturbance of the public peace; being 
accompanied with sach circumstances of actual violence, or of 
plain tendency thereto, as beret a reasonable apprehension ef 
what may ensue. It will not therefore always affix the character 
of a mob to any meeting, that it isa meeting for a wrong and aa 
anlawfal purnuse, were it even such as is ferbidden under pain 
of death; if the basiness may be withal, and actually is, trans- 
acted in a regular and quiet manner, without any circumstance of 
open disorder or commotion, 


“3 Theconvocation must only have a tendency towards 
violence and mischief, but it must also consist of persons who are 
combined for some purpose of that kind. It is the union and re- 
solution of a multitude, who are in league to defy authority, and 
to execute their pleasure by means of force; by that means, 
whereof the employment belongs to the supreme power alone ; 
that is the aggravating quality of the crime of mobbing.” 

Mr. Home then proceeds to describe the degree of violence 
requisite to constitate a mob. “ We have also to inquire,” he 
says, “how far the assembly masé earry their disturbance of the 
public peace, to inenr the guilt of mobbing. Now with respect 
to this, it is certain that they become a mob, by destroying, ri- 


fling, or in any manner of way damaging, seizing, or invading . 


the property either of individuals or the public. As also by any 
manner of injury done to the persons of individuals; or by inva- 
sion, seeking or pursuit of them, with intent to abuse, confine, 
or put them in fear. Likewise by violently constraining or inti- 
midating any one to act contrary to his interest, duty, or inclina- 
tion ; as for instance to sell grain to the invaders at their own 
OTICE ceccece eee eee eee Pee eee eeeees It is also certain, that 
althongh the assembly have not proceeded to acts of force or ont- 
rage; yet if once, in any way, they have plainly discovered their 
purpose of some violent enterprise, and have made any move- 
ment or taken any measure towards immediate execution of it, 
this in the eye of law amounts to an act of mobbing. If, for in- 
stance, a multitede assemble in the streets of a burgh, and take 
the road in a body to a certain mill, with the declared purpose of 
seizing the miller’s grain; although, owing to panic, or to intelli- 
gence that a force is provided against them, they should disperse 
by the way, and without doing harm to property or person, still 
they are guilty of a riot.” 

Now, all this is so clear and plain, that he who runs may 
read. Noone could, under such an exposition of law, be en- 
trapped into liability to military execution.—The law of Scot- 
land is always sufficiently favourable to authority, God koows, 
bat it displays no design of overreaching the people. Itis only 
in England, it seems, that Magistrates may coolly look on, and 
allow a meeting to assemble after many days notice, for a par- 
pose which the people conceive legal, and which they have never 
been in any manner informed is illegal, and then commit them 
when so assembled, though they have been guilty of no violence, 
or such a plain tendency to violence as no one could mistake, at 
once and withont warning to al! the horrors of military execation. 
It isin England, and England alone, that Magistrates haye a 
discretionary power of patting to death as many men, women, and 
children as they may choose to sacrifice, without its being neces- 
sary for them to have the justification of the uncquivocal exis- 
tence of violence or outrage.—Morn:g Chronicle. April 16. 
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Mr. Wyatt.—We insert an article from a Corresnondent on 
the qualities of Mr. Wyatt as a scalptar, and consequently his 
capacity to commemorate the virtucsof our late worthy Sove- 
reign by gmooument. For our own parts, we do not understand 
much of these matters, and therefore probably it is, that we can- 
not guess at Mr. Wyatt's motive for putting the King in a tri- 
amphal car or charidt, if he has so placed his Majesty. Would 
it not have been more just and appropriafe in such an artist to 
have represented his Majesty as engaged in a stag-hant, of which 
diversion he was so fond? However, our chicf objection is to 
the mayaer. ia which the business was at first got up; and upon 
this head we cannot help feeling regret that a fair competition 
was not permitted. If Mr. Wyatt had been a Phidias, whose 
merits had been allowed in the first instance to excced all possi- 
bility of equality, then the matter would have heen decided be- 
fore the contest had been begun; but when no such pre-eminence 
is acknowledged, why is a particular individual to be allowed to 
perform a work of national interest? There never was a Sove- 
reign who earned, throngh an anostentatious and amiable life, 
the anprobation and love of his subjects, to a greater degree than 
his Majesty King George III.; and the task of commemorating 
his virtues should therefore have been left wholly open to the 
generous ambition of those who were sensible of them. The 
business under the preseat arrangement does not succeed; and 
that, when we consider the indubitable claims of the Royal per- 
son to be commemorated, is a safficient reason for change, ex- 
cept Mr. Wyatt is ready to comp ete his work for the sum alrea- 
dy raised, That, probably, will not be reclaimed by the donors: 
on that, therefore, he may calculate. We recollect the case of 
a lawyer, who, receiving an inadequate fee, gave as mach of an 
opinion as he thought the sum received might purchase, and left 
the maio point andiscassed.—Times, April 17. 


Singular Proceeding.—We learn from some of onr country 
correspondents, that a very singular proceeding had been institat- 
ed against more than half a handred of the proprietors of country 
journals, and an arbitrary penalty inflicted npon them in an extra- 
judicial manner, for that which no one did know, nor conld possi- 
bly conceive, to be an offence, The act performed —for no man 
in his senses can call it the offence committed —wrs, that of 
advertising foreign State Lotteries, the Lotteries of States (the 
thing will hardly appear credible!) in peace and amity with England! 
The correspondence on this subject, between a country printer 
and the Secretary (we suppose he is) of the Eottery-office at So- 
merset-house, is inserted in another part of the journal: and this 
Secretary is no other than the celebrated Obadiah Hesse, resnect- 
ing whom, not personally bat nominally, we shalJ have a word to 
say, before we enter into the merits of the case. 

Oar more learned readers may recollect, that there was an 
Emperor in the darker ages of Roman antiquity, to whom, froma 
certain foul act performed at his baptism, his adversaries gave 
the name of Copronymus. We do not here enter into an explan- 
ation of the word; but we do maintain, that the man who, having 
reached full and mature years, shall be base enough to east off the 
name kindly given him by his godfathers and godmothers, and that 
name such a name as Obadiah too—a name so proper to be said, 
sung, or chanted—is guilty of a much worse act than that of the 
dear little unconscious Emperor Constantine Copronymas, Sach 
a manis Obadiah Hesse. Obadiah Hesse is actually worse than 
Constantine Copronymus: for with the name of Obadiah given 
him at the baptismal font he will have nothing to do, as he 
signs himself throughoat this correspondence by the name of 
L. Hesse only. 

And now to the facts. A newspaper Bditor may advertise 
the State Lotteries of his own country, as we all do every day; 
but against the publication of the State Lotteries of another 
country, there stands Qbadiah Hesse, like the man with the 
long pole and lantern in St. Danstan’s Charch porch: “ Beware 
OF A BAD HoUSE,” says Obadiah. No; Obadiah does ro sach 
thing. Obadiah does not inform the offenders of their unhappy 
error tili they are in the house, and then he pounces upon them 
with an arbitrary fine. He asserts, indeed, that he had adver- 
tised, morethan two hundred times, that it was penal to pub- 
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lish foreign State Lotteries io British journals. But where, we 
ask, did Obadiah thas advertise? In his old friend Dr. Slop’s 
journal wo sappase; for it is certain that of upwards of fifty 
proorietors of country papers fined for advertising foreign lot- 
teries, not one had the slightest idea that he was violating a law! 
And can any thing, we ask, eqaal the cruelty of thus punishing 
honest, industrious, intelligent men, for what they had not learn- 
ed, and could not conceive, to be an offence? Wha could fudge 
such aclanseinto an act of Parliament as that unknown one 
under which these men are sconced—a clause so wicked and in 
sulting to our allies? For if the journalist who simply advertises 
the Emneror of Austria’s Stato Lottery becomes thereby a rogue 
and a vagabond, what must the Emperor of Austria himself be, 
who tas the Lottery and makes morey by it? 


We pass over many particulars in this disgracefal proceed- 
ing, from a persuasion that as soon as the superior personages 
in the Ministry become acquainted with the leading facts,’ they 
will, with blushes for the conduct of their humbler retainer, order 
the ten pounds to be sent back to those from whom it has been 
taken, But the advertisements! Obadiah’s two hundred ad- 
vertisements! those we mast place with Obadiah the Blder’s 
assertion respecting his new-bora child’s hirsuteness. “ Has 
the infant any hair on?” quoth Dr. Slop. “It’s as hairy as I 
am,” said Obadiah!—Obadiah had not been shaved for three 
weeks.—Times, April 18. 


Marlborough-street.—Curious Assault.—Yesterday (April 3.) 
Mrs. Armstrong, the wife of a person in most respectable circum- 
stances, appeared on a warrant before Mr. Conant, charging her 
with as assaulting a young female acting under an assumed name 
at the West London Theatre. . 


The yoang woman stated that a few evenings since she was 
reciting publicly, and the defendant, who had stationed herself 
in the stage box, occasionally took opportunities of hissing the 
complainant, who, however, took nonotice. On her quitting the 
theatre, the defendant mot her in the street, and immediately ex- 
claimed aloud, “You hussey, how dare you attempt to assume 
my name?” &c. The young woman begged her adversary not to 
make a noise in the street, and to call, if she had any thing to say, 
at her lodgings ; but the defendant appearing inclined to settle 
the business thon, commenced a very energetic argument, and 
violently pinched the complainant’ arms, This was the assault 
complained of. The young woman concladed by observing, that 
she had lost a very lucrative theatrical situation through the de- 
fendant’s absard conduct. 

The solicitor for the young woman said, that the origin of this 
affair was that the plaintiff bad taken the name of Armstrong, from 
having accepted the protection of the defendant’s husband, but 
now she was earning her bread in an honest way, and had not re- 
tained the nawe of “ Armstrong” with any intention of offending 
the defendant. The Magistrate ordered Mr. Armstrong to enter 
into his owa recognizance of 50/. for the appearance of Mr. 
Armstrong at the Sessions. —Times, April 4. 

Encroachment of the Sea.—On the east coast of America the 
sea appears to encroach apon the land more and more from north 
to south. At Cape May, where the Delaware falls into the Atlastic 
Ocean, a house is built, on the wall of which are inscribed the 
following important observations :— 

Distance of the sea from the house. 


Feet. Feet. 
1804 eeedtgeeereeee 334 1812 @eeereeeeece 254 
1806 eeeeeerseees 324 1816 eereeerseee 225 
1008 - cecocececces B43 IGT cocccesesoe §=6TM 
1808 cccccewccce 273} 1BIB cecccccccce 204 
1000 ccocccceccces BFS IBID cciccorecce 16 
1811 eeeerseeeeese 259 1820 e@eeeeerseoee 180 





The inhabitants of the coast of Brazil say, that they have made 
similar observations, but we have no particulars of them. There 
is a buildiog at Ilheos, which was formerly at a good distance from 
the sea shore, but is now scarcely a hundred steps from the break- 
ers.—New Monthly Mag. vi. 69. 
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Air. Wipatt’s Mronwument. 


Monumental sculpture is a department of art which is daily be- 
coming of such increased importance, that it should be the constant 
endeavour of our artists to pay that degree of attention to its cultivation 
which is necessary towards improvement and perfection, If it be true 
that the records of departed merit are important to the morals and to 
the history of anation, itis surely noless certainthat the style and 
character of those recods, the means throigh which they address them- 
selves to the mind, should be the subject of the most careful and mature 
deliberation. In the execution of amonumental record, two objects strike 
us as being of the most immediate and essential necessity—identity and 
example. By identity we do not mean vesemblance.of person ; it is not 
absolutely necessary that the portrait of the individual shonld be iutro- 
duced, thongl it certainly may be with the greatest propriety ; but we 
mean that the monument should identify itself in some way or other with 
the individual to whose memory it is erected, or at least with the class 
of individuals to which he belonged, and with the age and country in 
which he lived. With respect to the example to be inculcated, it can- 
not be doubted that the great intention of monumental records is, by 
paving due hononrsto departed worth, to teach others to admire and 
amitate it. Such, then, being the grand objects of this devartment of 
sculpture, it remains to be considered what are the means best calculated 
to attain them. This is perhaps a difficult questiou to decide; but it is 
not so difficult to understand, that they can never be found to exist in 
the practice too prevalent among the modern sculptors, of dressing the 
figure inthe habit ofanother age and country, of giving to it some 
Onintelligible tvoical action, or of surrounding it with unmeaning allegori- 
cal figures. Wewill contend that the dress ofthe present day, in the 
hands of askiifal artist, would be far preferable, in the tastefal as well 
as in the valgar eye, to the monstrous absurdity of Attic masquerade, 
What, for instance, can be more ridiculous thanthe attempt to personify 
the honest simplicity of our late Sovereign, by an ostentatious, pompons- 
looking figure, dressed np in a Roman mantle, and driving a ponderous 
bronze car with four horses abreast? Whe would ever recognize in this 
burlesqne the most distant resemblance to George the Third? Such, 
however, is the design which, we understand, the Committee of Manage- 
ment has finally approved, The artist seems to have forgotten, in the 
fervonr of his imagination, that the restrictions to which Horace has 
subjected the poet and the painter will apply with equal force to the 
sculptor — 

£6 ——————=Non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
** Serpentes avibur geminentur, tigribus agni.” 

Besides, what does all this combination sigoify—what is the object 
intended to be conveyed? Sarely, among the namber of amiable qualities 
for which our late Sovereign is so celebrated, one at least migbt have 
been fonnd worthy to have descended in honour to posterity, and to have 
operated as an example to firture Monarchs. It does not happen every 
day that the monument of a King can be dedicated to the commemoca- 
tien of the benevolent dispositions of the heart. 


Tf Mr, Wyatt is desirons of acquiring reputation as a sculptor, and 
will not take the trouble to think for himself, we would direet his atten- 
tion to the monumeatal sculpture of Greece, and he will learn from it 
that simplicity and perspieuity are the chief means of promoting its 
effect. He will learn, too, that the delineation of a single amiable trait 
in the character of an individual appeals more forcibly to the understand- 
ing and to the heart, than all the laurel-wreaths aud triumphal cars 
that modern art can boast. 


With the group to the memory of the late Princess Charlotte, which 

Mr. Wvatt has at length completed, we are no less dissatisfied. We intire- 
ly disapprove of it, both with regard to its conception and its execution, 
which we consider to be extremely defective, as well in some of the more 
material points, asin the subordinate detail. The gronp is composed 
of two compartments, the lower of which presents a bier sustaining a 
dead corpse (we presume that of the Princess), and four figures wrapped 
up from head to foot, apparently Weeping, at each corner. The apper 
composition represents a figure, also of the Princess, intended to be ia 
the act of rising tp to Heaven, accompanied by ao Angel on each side, 
one of whom is bearing an infantin her arms. This second figure of 
the Priueess is of course the emblem of her spirit, but it requires a great 
effort of the imaginativn to believe it. Such images are certainly beyond 
the reach of sculpture. Besides, the attitude of the Ggure is not only 
ungracetul, but is even disagreeable ; the action of the legs in partien- 
lar ts constraised and unnatural. We should have wished also to have 
seen some little mark of connection between the infant and its. mother, 
who appears very selfishly absorbed in the thoughts of her own ap- 
proaching beatitude. The angels are quite as insipid as those beings 
are usvally repsesented, and one of them in particular (that on the left 
of the Princess) is very defective in drawing, about the arms and hans. 
The feet of both of them are very anaccountably, thoagh conveniently 
enough for the artist, considering the difficulty of their execution, con- 
cealed. By the way, Mr. Wyatt appears to have contracted an odd ha- 
bit of concealing the feet and hands of his figures ; for out of eight full 
ares, of which this group is composed, only three pair of hands and 
one pair of feet are exposed ; and it would perhaps have been better 
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tor the artist, if he had not placed his reputation in such hands. Of the 
four reclining figeres we know not what to say, for we donot ander- 
stand them ; except they have more the anne rance of persons who are 
pretending to weep this of persons really afflicted. With this excep- 
tion, however, the lower composition is infinitely superior to the upper 
one ; and were the drapery in a more broad and simple style, might 
even urge some pretensions to grandeur and pathes, bat these admit of 
vo heterogeneous mixtue ; the parts which compose them should be 
simple and aniform, and shonid emanate froma genial source—* Sim- 
plex duntaxat et anam.”—Times, April 17. 





PUBLIC MONUMENT TO HIS LATE MAJESTY GEORGE III. 





[We insert a letter from Mr. Wyatt, on the snbject of the praposed 
monument to his late Majesty. We think ourselves obliged to say that 
it is written with propriety and good sense. We suppose Mr. Wyatt, 
whom we have not the pleasure of knowing, to be above falsifying facta, 
and we therefore leave his letter to produce its effect, without father 
comment.—Times —_ 


To the Editor of the Times. 
Sir, 

Yon yesterday inserted a letter, accompanied by some remarks of 
of your own, on my design for the late King’s monument. The letter is 
trivial, but where so important a journal as yours is led into misconcep- 
tions, they deserve to be rectified immediately, and with the respect which 
I am perfectly inclined to pay. Youstate, that the “ task of commemo- 
rating the late King’s virtues should be left wholly open to the generous 
ambition of those who were sensible of them.” Sir, I am altogether of 
your opinion, there should be no restraint on the zeal of artists, or onthe 
openness of national works. But the subject was open for a year, from 
Janua y 1820, the time of the King’s death, to January, 1821. And this 
generous ambition did not stimulate a single artist to come forward. 
There was no attempt to form a subscription - the very idea of a monu- 
ment seemed to kave perished, if it had ever existed; when I, in- 
fluenced in uo slight degree by the recollections of his Majesty's 
kindness to my family and myself, undertook to call the public atten- 
tion to this tribate of gratitude. I_was as much entitled as any 
other artist-to do this; all others might have done the same; the 
difference between me and my professional brethren -was simply, 
thatl originated what no other person took the trouble during an 
entire year to originate. There was more than sufficient time for any 
artist in the empire to have sent in his design, but there was no 
attempt whatever to obtain a national contribution for this national pur- 
pose ; andit wasouly after that long inactive interval that I came for- 
ward, published my design for a monnment, and, on the approbation of 
his Majesty, the Royal Family, many of the nobility, and other distia- 
guished personal friends of his late Majesty, invited general contribution, 
The whole proceeding was the very reverse of any thing secret or surrep- 
titions, If fhad been the projector of any other nndertaking of public 
honour or utility, my right tothe project conld certainly not be dimi- 
nished by its being proved that the plan was distinctly and faily propos- 
ed; that it had proceeded with fairness and candour, and under the 
sanction of honourable public names; and that, however the nation 
might have recognized the suitableness of the project, no man in the 
nation had before or since my coming forward, taken a single step in 
a similar undeitaking. The plain truth is, Sir, that if T had not adopted 
the idea, and pursued it with the sincerity and diligence that have at 
length broughtit into shape, there is no probability whatever that at 
this moment there would be a hope of a monument to his late Majesty. 


Those who know the difficulty, personal anxiety, and personal expea- 
diture oflabour, time, and money, attendant on effectively calling the 
public attention to any new object of this kind, may at once find the rea- 
son that has left this undertaking to be originated by me; and not less 
find the right which Ihave to be freed from further impediment in pro- 
secuting my object to the national service and honont, 


Yon seem to consider the trinmphal chariot as ansnitable. I have 
adopted the design on my maturest judgment. The monument of a great 
king onghf to be kingly. His late Majesty was at the head of a warlike 
and triumphant nation. The characteristics of his reign were war and 
victory. The te ates the spirit of bis Majesty's 
reign; no merely personal and private attribute wonld have adequately 
conveyed his character, or have been accepted by the nation as an 
emblem of the man or the time. The royal robes, with pe:haps some 
modifications, are the most snitable costame. Oar modern dress, chang- 
ing as it does from year to year, becomes ridicnious on a statne which 
is to last for ages. The kingly costame was historic, will continue, and 
is capable of being thrown into forms of dignity and beauty. Having 
replied to you, Sir, I shall not take the trouble of observing on the feeble 
cavils of your correspondent. Tue cenotaph must be judged of, neither 
by his opinion nor mine ; it is now before the public, and, if I can ferm 
auy estimate of the general feeling from the numbers and rank of those 
who have honoured it with their inspection and approval, I have reasos 
to feel gratified in the highest degree. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, Yoar obedient humble servant, 
19, Henrietta street, Cavendish-square, April 17. MAT. WYATT. 
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Rincoln Agricultural Atecting. 


The meeting of the inhabitants of the county of Lincoln on Friday 
the 29th of March to petition Parliament ou the subject of agricultural dis. 
tress, was numerous aud respectable, 


Sir Joun THoro.p, the High Sheriff, having taken the chair, and 
opeved the business of the day in the usual form, adverted to the dis- 
tressed state of the agricultarai interest of the country, and assured the 
meeting, that as far as his influence extended, every one who felt inclined 
to deliver Lis opinions on the subject should be heard with attention. 


Sir Rosen Heroy addressed the meeting in nearly the following 
terms :—‘‘ Rarely as it is thought expedient to assemble the iuhabitants 
of this far-spread county, I cangot help expressing the satisfaction I feel 
ig this meeting, called as it is, with the greatest propriety, by the occu- 
piers of land. Having been requested by some of those who promoted 
the meeting to biing forward a petition, it was not for me to disappoint 
their wishes ; and I now ciaim that induigence of which I stand so much 
in need, whilst, to the best of of my power, I endeavour to execute the 
task imposed upon me. The distress has indeed been sometimes stated 
in Parliament to be only temporary; aud as a proof of it, we have been 
told that the manufacturers have already recovered their prosperity. 
Were this true, the greater would be the guilt of those who govern us, 
for leaving in davger of destruction the most valuable portion ef our 
population ; but the fact is, the manufacturers are just somuch ina 
better state than they were, that they are enabled to give sufficient em- 
ployment to their workmen, to prevent their starving —sacrifjciug at the 
same time nearly the whole of theirown profits, But § shall now proceed 
to give you my opinion on the causes of oar present distress—a delicate 
suiject, on which many differ, and for that reason J have uot stated auy 
of tuem iu the petition, being anxious to procure for it the most general 
coocurrence. First, we bave the superabundant harvest! If this be 
a cause, what must be the fata} errors of our system, when, with an 
iacreasing population—gu increase in fact of more than three millions 
in ten years —we have adiminishing consamption? What must be that 
government, auder which the greatest blessings of Heaven, anincreas- 
ing population and an abandant harvest, become carses? ButI donot be- 
lieve the harvest has been redundant. I believe the fauitis in the corn 
laws: Thave at all times thought the proper measure would be an eatire 
prohibition of the importation of foreign corn, liable to a suspension, 
when necessary, on the responsibility of ministers—a suspension which I 
believe would neveg, or scarcely ever, then be necessary. It is not that 
corn would by this measure be raised to a high price, bnt the farmers 
would receive the whole of the money expended in corn, aud our labour- 
ers would be maintained instead of those of other nations. I douot 
believe there is any other nation in the world, which being, from its bur- 
denser other locel circumstances, obliged to grow its corn at ahigh 
price, would snffer foreign nations, able to produce it at a far lower price 
to come and undersell its subjects in their own markets. It is certainly 
desirable that all trade should be free; but here, where no trade is free 
—where ali is fettered and bound by fiscal laws—it is impossible to pro- 
dace corn under foreign competition. But why, thea, did I support the 
present corn laws? Because gentlemen, Rose, Bearing, and others, had 
raised such a seditious faction, that something was necessary to be im- 
mediately decided; nothing better was to be obtained, andI did not 
think the present laws would have proved qnite so iujurious as they 
bave done. I now come to that which certainly has had a great influ- 
ence on our distress—I mean the change of curreney from paper to 
metal; but let the blame lie, not upon this change, which was absolutely 
necessary, bat upon those who first, by resorting to the fallicious medi- 
um of a paper currency, were enabled to carry ou wars of unprecedented 
extravagance, and te contract the debt which now brings such misery on 
the conntry. I will not stop to enquire whether Mr. Peel's biil was or 
was not the best mode of returning to the metailic currency, or whether 
we should not otherwise have resorted to itin a better, because a more 
gradual, manner; I am sure the principle was right. I have no doubt 
you might now obtaia some momentary relief by going back to a paper 
currency ; but it would be justas if a physician, finding his patient in a 
state of extreme weakness from haviug got rid of a high fever, were to 
give him temporary relief by bringing back the fever. Butit is time to 
see what remedies have been offered for these evils. First, the parish 

e foliy of this scheme was so apparent, that it was stil-born. 
not willingly, they gave up one shilling per bushel on the 
; now, whothe persons were that obtained this vast relief I 
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know not, but certainly net the farmers. Then comes the revival of 
that yond humbng, the agricultural committee: they set last 
year tie whole session, not merely to do nothing, but to prevent any 
thing )«:ag done; aud they delayed for that purpose brioging iu their 
report iiilthe jast day of the session; aud, indeed, considering what 
that re, ort was, it might just as well bave been postponed tor ever, 
Bat is committee is now, it seems, revived, to enable Lord Loudon. 
fierty to lower the importation price of wheat from 80s. to 67s.! We 
wanied nothing but this to complete our rain. Auother object of 


relief is the Civil List, On the 30,000/, stated to be givea wp trom 
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the King’s personal expenses, respect to his Majesty prevents my 
making a single remark: the whole retrenchment was stated by Lord 
King, and it remains uncontradicted, at $3 and a half per cent. Atleast 
it would have been decent to have giveu up all that had been added og 
account of the increased price of commodities ; why, the whole sum sae 
crificed scarcely amounts to the price of anecklace. But let as not fore 
get the two Lords of the Admiralty : right enough in point of principal 
inasmuch as the places were useless; but when I see the Gooches, the 
Koatchbulls, and the Stuart Wortleys, after voting against all effective re« 
trenchment, and against the abolitioa of the salt-tax, which would really 
have afforded relief where it was most wanted, attempting to tecover 
their credit by such a contemptible saving, I must consider it as an un. 
worthy farce. And now, gentlemen, J will proceed to tell you what 
are, in my opinion, the retrenchmeats, which ought to be made, and which 
would enable Parliament to aiford the only real relief—remisaion of 
taxation. First, the civil list—first iu priucipal, not in amount; and 
here I must complain of the conduct of Miaisters, who place their gra- 
cions Sovereign iu a situation in which he ought not to stand -that of 
requiring more for the maintainance of an extravagant Court than suits 
the condition of his people. They ought long since to have shown him 
how far greater would be his glory, and eveu his rea! splendour, had the 
expenses of his establishment beew proportioned to their resources, [ 
am aware that this saving would not be very great, yet I thiuk it might 
amount to more than 200, 000/. per annum. Much might, i believe, be 
done in the expense of collecting the revenue, if economy, and not pa- 
tronage, were considered. All annecessary places and pensions might 
be abolished: you will not, I believe, think it very necessary that my 
Lord Sidmouth, who had a place of 4,0901., should now have, in addi- 
tion, a pension of 3,000/. perannum, But it is now avowed that plices, 
useless for the public service, areto be kept up, to maintain the influ. 

ence of the Crowo—that is, for the corruption of Parliament. This has 

been openly stated by the Secretary of the Treasury in a letter, calied 

private, bat sent tv all members of Parliament to whom they dare ad. 
dress it ~a letter, the most uacenstitational that ever yet was circulated, 
The navy might allow of some reduction. The greatest saving mist be 

ia the army ; and of this [ would disvand move than oue half. If f am 

told that it is wanted (or the defence of our colonies, my answer is, aban- 

don those colonies whieh do not pay their own expences, Ihave nee 

ver seen why we should havé robved our allies, tho dateh, of their settle. 

ments, to create au enormous expence tothis counisy, tur on» other ob. 
ject than that of increasing the patronage of the Crowal Chave never 

wished to keep Givraltar at an immease expeace, 12 m ke « vation, na. 
turally our friends, and now, thank God, fer-, feqaeni. vecom> our 

enemies! Still less dol see the necessity of keeping the Losian stands, 
for the purpose of exercising a despotism over them wales tie aan of 
protection, aud to prevent their nniting with the GQ eek br tieea on she 
continent in the most glorious and sacred struggle ever vet me tained 
for liverty and religion! it I am told the army ts wanted fo fue de- 
fence, I will say, arm your population; an armsd poaulwioa, anf aor a 
standing army, isthe proper and best defence of a free conatry, But, 
gentlemen, I abuse your patience; [ will cronvie you no tonge: than to 
read the petition which I have to submit for your alo, tivn.” 

Cannes ALiix, Esq., seconded the petition.—‘* Geutiemen, Iregret 
to say, that from the absence of a gentleman of much yg. eater ability, 
and of much greater consequence, thaa mysell, it has become anexpect. 
edly my duty to second the petition proposed vy my bonouraine triend. 
In the first place allow me to congratulate the county upon the meet. 
ing this duty day, and thatit has been called together in a manner so 
highly hononrable ; tor this can be calied no mere party proceeding, 
but the real sense of the county pubiiciy expressed, and never have we 
met in this Castle-yard upon a question of sach vital importance to us 
all, No man cau be so blind as wot to see, or so heartless as not to feel 
the unparalleled distress that has spread throngi every part ot the 
country; every class of the landed interest equally suffering their capi- 
tals rapidly decreasing the prices of 2ii agricultural prodace ruimously low 
wiilst the poor rates, the county rates, and allthose burdens that press 
so peculiarly upon the agricultural interest, are now weighing down 
with tenfold force on diminished reasources; and, melancholy to see, 
numerous labourers are, in almostevery parish, living iu idieuess, from 
the inability of the farmer to employ them, or uselessly employed in 
gangs on the highways, to the ntter destruction of their moral principles 
and their habits of industry. Such, with exaggeration, ia the state of 
the country, and I believe no mau can for a moment suppose it can 
mach Jonger gu on without some most material change —tha! either the 
prices must be raised to meet the expenses, or the expenses must be ree 
duced to meet the times. As to the first, [ believe it to be impossible 
—indeed I never expect to see prices at the height they have been, un- 
less iu some time of scarcity, which Heaven avert; nor do I believe that 
one particle of good wiil comefrom Lord Londonderry’s agricultural com. 
mittee ; andtheretore it is our duty, as it is our interest to end cavour to 
obtain an alleviation of those burdens that press so heavily uponus. Itis 
impossible that the present high rate of taxation cau exist with the low 
prices of agricultural produce; and yet bis Majesty's miujoters tell ug 
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that a re duction of taxes would be no relief—that one shilling from the 
malt duty is all that is required, and all that they will grant us. And 
why, gentlemen? [ecause they are determined, and will strain every 
nerve, to easure their influence in Parliament, and to secure their 
places, their pensions, and emoluments: and, strange as itis to us p oor 
ignorant people ia the country, they have found 234 members of the 


House of Commons to support them —some of them, certainly most ho- 
+ 


noarable mea, bat in this instance most grievously mistakea—prinei- 
pally mere pensioners aud placemea. I do maintain that the relief can 
be granted. I therefore most heartily second the motion, 


Mr. Epwarp BRoMHEAD admitted the evils, but differed from the 
former speakers in some repects as to the causes and remedies, He 
contended that it was of importance not to be to» hasty in the adoption 
of means for remedying the evil, lest we should be carried forward to 
even greater evils. He thought that over production was by no means 
the only cause of the present difficalties in agriculture: there was no 
more corn growa now than during the war. The source of the evil was 
Bot so much over-prodaction as under-consumption. Government ex- 
pended three as times as much duriug war in atime of peace. (cries of 
“* more shame for them.’’) 


The Hon. Mr. Penuam, the Whig representative of the connty, 
said he approved of the petition, thongh he differed some what from 
some expressions in the honourable baronet’s (Sir Robert Heron's) 
speech. He contended that the weight of taxation was oppressive, and 
was pressing them down : the farmers could not live for t.xes. He did 
not, however, agree with those who thought that superabundance was a 
leading canse of the present distress. He submitted that nearly 3,000,000 
of acres had been drained, and brought into improved cultivation; 
that there had been two very plentiful harvests; Ireland and Scotland 
had very machinereased the quantity of their prodace: all which can- 
se3 would of coarse have their inflaence. Nevertheless, he did not wish 
for a bad harvest, that the higher classes might be benefited- at the ex- 
pense of the lower aud more oppressed classes. In the present cireum- 
stances of the conniry, it was necessary to keep a check upon the Mi- 
nisters, by holding the parse-strings. The representatives of the people 
ought not to gointo Parliament with wild and visionary notions on such 
subjects as the present. some one here called out “One Post-master- 
General wis sufficient.”) Mr. Peiham immediately said, that one was 
certainly sufficient. He was notan advocate for doing away with ail 
places and pensions indiscriminately ; some were necessary; but he 
would abolish all use'ess ones ; this woulddo much. Hedid not mean 
that Ministers should dismiss sucha number of useful and Baboiious clerks, 
at about 701. per annum (cries of ** shame shame,”’); but those who held 
offices the duties of which they did not perform, yet who nevertheless 
received large salaries. He did think that those who devoted their time 
to the public had afair claim to an adequate remuneration; and suitable 
pensions, in such cases, ou resigning their offices, it was right, he thought 
tobestow, He therfore differed from the hoa. baronet (Sir Robert 
Heron), who objected to Lord Sidmouth’s retiring with a pension, He 
did, however, think that 3,009/ would be ample, and the other 4.0002. 
hte considered a wasteful throwing away of the public money in the 
house, be assured the meeting he should give his vote for every reasona- 
bie retrenchm-at, There might, however, be moons brought forward 
which, if carried would be i:jirious to oar honyar and national justice; 
such motious he could uot hvavurably saction. He would, however, do 
all in his power tokeep a firm hold on the country’s parse-strings—the 
best means of indacing Ministers to be earnest in retrenchment. 

Mr. C. Caapuin,the county member, said they shonld never find 
him supporting useless pensions and places. (Loud cries of * You do 
support them—you always support ministers,’ $c.) He contended that 
the large quantity of foreign corn introduced into the conntry was a 
co videravle canse of the present agricultural distress; and that iv the 
fa mers were not protected they couid not support their labunrers. He 
did not believe that the Lincolnshire farmers were worse to their la- 
bonrers than the farmers of other counties; on the contrary, he 
thought they behaved better towards them thau the farmers of most 
other counties. He admitted that the taxes did press heavily on many, 
He contended that, as Government had borrowed the money of the pub- 
lic, the interest ougut in justice to be paid, (Mr. Chaplin spoke ia sv low 
a tone, and held his head so low, that it was difficult at times to hear 
what he said.) 

Colonel Jonwson, M. P. for Boston, contended very earnestly that 
no remedy could be effectual short of a reform of the Commons House 
of Paciament. He said it was notorious that whatever measures mi- 
Nisiers wished to carry they conld carry. He eonsidered that aii peti- 
tions to that House calling upon the members to reform themseives, 
would be ineffectual. He bad an opportunity of seeing how calmly and 
indiffereatiy ministers sat while petitions were reading, until the word 
reform sirack their ears: they then began to feei uneasy ia their seats 
and to be all in motion. Lord Castlereagh—(l am aware, said the 
Colonel, that his lordship is better kaowa to you uuder that name than 
that of Loudondery, and therefure I prefer it in speaking to you)~Luid 
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Castlereagh said that areform wonld not raise the price of corn. He(the 
eobonel) did not contend that it would, but it would lower the taxes one 
hab. lo 1793, when corn was about the preseut price, the taxes amounted 
to oniy 13,000,0001. ; now they amounted to 55,000,000/. Ifany one asked 
him why he was au advocate :for refurm, his answer would be, becanss 
he liked acheap government. Tiere was much talk about keeping 
the public faith; he could have no objection to this; but let them 
not be deceived ou that head, but calmly inquire what public faith is, 
During the three last years the ministers expended 400,000,000 of 
money. Whence did thiseome? Was not most of it borrowed at thd 
rate of 27s. or 28s. for every pound; pay, then, those of whom it was 
borrowed in the same proportion, andthe public faith would be daly 
Kept. Nothing buta reformin Parliament, hé was convinced, could 
remove our difficulties, and save the couttry. Many thonght times 
would mend, and things grow better; he contended, that a person find~ 
ing a rotten bailding apon his estate, would not expect that building te 
repair itself. He was far from objecting to the petition as far as it wenty 
but he thonght it did not comprehend enongh. As to Lord Castlereagh’s 
agricultural committeé, it never could do the country any good: Colo- 
nel Johnson then related the tollowing anecdote: —During the last sese 
sion, Mr. Benett, membér for Wiltshire, and a large practical farmer, 
Was one of the committee: this session they had dismissed him from it 
and gone to the city of London for an Alderman to supply his placey 
yes, they appointed Alderman Bridges, instead of a practical farmer 
and a county member! If any one could hope for any good to’ result from! 
this celebrated committee, alter knowing this fact, he did not envy himé 
his opinion. On the 19th of April there would be a meeting in the 
place where they were then asembled, which would have for its object thes 
endeavour to procure a reform in Patliament ; all, therefore, who care 
nestly wished to obtain effectual relief were invited to attend that meete 
ing, at which he wovild, if no one eise did, bring forward a proper petie 
tion. 


Russert Cotterz, Esq. earnestly contended, that every proposed’ 
remedy, short of athorongh, complete, radical reform in Parliament, 
would be ineffectual ; he therefore called upon all who réally wished to 
remedy the existing distresses in the agricultmal districts to make @ 
poiat of atteuding the meeting on the 19th of April. 


Sir Roprrt Heron then, for the purpose of explanation, made a 
few remarks, His views, lie said, on the subject of reform were welt 
known, and when it was brought forward on the 19th of Apii, he should 
euter more at large on the business, 


Mr. Isaac MAvows8Lt addressed the meeting.—He concluded an 
elaborate speech by observing, * And now, genatiemen, will you allow 
me to ask what reduction in rental alone can afford the farmer relief, 
unless it be accompamed by other and deeper sacrifices to the public 
good: or what distant tay or shadow of hope ean be found-in the mea- 
sures proposed by his Majesty’s ministers, of giving up 1,5.0,000/. per 
anown iu ‘taxation, when the dreadful and heart appailing truth must 
conviuce you, twat, under the preseat expenditure, the whole of this ca- 
pital must be annihilated ia the course of two years? To suppose that 
any of the most remote advantage’ can possibly accrue, ciiher to 
the agricuiturist or any other portion of the community, from such 
imbecile attempts, is sufficient to stagger credulity itself, and to 
stamp those who couid make such dh insulting offer to their distressed 
and suffering conatry, if they were at all acquainted with the fact, with 
treason of the blackest dye, and bespeak them at once traitors to theie 
sovereign, for desiroying the best props of his throne ; traitors to their 
country, tor betrayiug the sacred trust reposed in them ;. and traitors to 
themselves, for shaking the foundation of that constijution, amid whose 
ruins they themselves must ultimately perish. Gentlemen, one of twe 
things will resalt from tite meeting I see betore me—either it will be 
the commencement of a newera in our political economy, or we shall 
have perfornred the last melancholy obsequies tu her liverty and prosperi- 
ty. Awful, however, asthe evils are which mmpend over us, Lam per 
suaded that, by a timely and cordial union of ail classes in the great 
cause of our country, they may yet be averted, and that by fairly distri- 
buting the weight which oppe-sses us, and every individual taking his 
portion on his own shoulders, it wilt vanish as the mist before the sun’ 
That all attempts at relief that are not founded op this jnyt and eqaitable 
principle mast prove futiie, is certain : thatevery moment's delay increas 
ses the difficuity and danger of our situation, is equally x0. Most ear. 
nestly, therefore, do I inrplore, that this day may witness that union of 
sentiment so necessary tor the accomplishment of that great object, 
aud tkat we may still remain what we hitherto have been, the sheete 
auchur of the moral and political woriu.” 


The petition was them proposed as the petition to be adopted by 
the meeting, when 


Mr. Epowaro Bromueap said, it would not be agreed to unani- 
mously, for be should ovject to it. Those who objected to it were them 
caliéd upon te held up their hands, when four hands appeareds 
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Sir Ronert Herow proposed that the thanks of the meeting be 
given to the High Sheriff, for his handsome conduct in cailing the meet- 
ihg, and for his impartial behaviour jn presiding at it. 


The proposition was seconded by Mr. Auix, and cordially agreed 
te by the meeting. 


The Hieu Sueriep then announced another meeting for the 19th 


ef April, for the purpose of proposing another petition, iachuuing reform, 
About three thousand persons were assembled. 





Aord Granville Somerset, 


oe 


We have receivetl tire fajlowing atcount from Monmontb, which 
shows how indignant the Bargesses of that Borough are at the Speech 
of Lord Granville Somerset in the House of Commons, on Mr. Hume 
presenting a Petition fron that place, praying for Reform iu Parliawent. 


If other Members of Parliament were called to account in the same 
prompt aud categorical manuer, for some of their Speeches in Parlia- 
ment, a little more care wonid be takeu as to what they deliver iu that 
place. 

It may not be generally known that the influence of the Duke of 
Bednfort was paramount in Moumouth, but the progress of Reform prin- 
ciple has in that Borongh effected a complete change, and the Corpora- 
tion and Burgesses are nearly two-thirds of them strong advocates for 
Reform in Parliament. We are not, therefore, surprised at the Noble 
Kord wishing to lessen the importance of the Petition from that place, 
But he has had his reward. 


A Meeting of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and’ Commonalty of the Borough 
of Monmouth, was held on Sunday the 30th ult, to take into considera- 
tion the unfounded assertions of Lord Granville Somerset in the Honse 
of Commons, on the presentation of their Petition to that House (for a 
Reform in the Representation of the People) by Mr. Hume, as réported” 
ia THe Courter newspaper of Friday list. 


Charles Heath, Esq., Mayor,- being calied to the Chair—The fol- 
lowing extiact trom Tue Coynser was read:;—‘ Lord G. Somerset 
contended, that his information (alluding to his former assertioh) was 
as good'as that of the Honourable Geotieman’s, (Mr. Hume,) and if it 
were correct, the majority of the Burgesses bad uot signed the Petition. 
He did not deny that those who had signed it were respectable i their 
way, but it did not speak the seutiments of a great body of theiuhabi- 
tants of more’importance and certainly of equal respectability.” 


On the motion of J. 8. Woollett, Esq. seeonded by T. G, Phillpotts, 
Esgq., it was resolved. 


1. That it was with feelings of surprise and indignation we beheld 
the unwarranted and tinfounded assertions of Lord G. Somerset, in the 
House of Commons, on the presentation of our Petition to that House, 
as represented in Tite Courier newspaper on Friday the 29th alt. 


2. That a‘remonstrance be presented to his Lordship, founded on 
the above resointion, and the fvilowing was adopted by the Meeting :— 


*“TO LORD GRANVILLE SOMERSET, M. P. 


«“ My Lorp—It is with emotions of the utmost indignation we feel 
ourselves called upon to address you on the present oceasion; bat we 
cavnot suffer the uuwarrauted assertions of your Lordship in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, on the preseutation of our Petition to that 
House tor a Reform in the Preseatation ot the People (as reported id 
THe Courter newspaper), to pass unuoticed: — assertions, as upfoun- 
ded in fact, as they were susulting to the feelings of the Petitioners, 


« To convince your Lordship of the falsehood of the information on 
Which your objections to our Petition were founded, we can assure your 
Lordship that it was signed by a vast majority of the resident Burgesses 
of the Borough, who feita pride iu recording their sentiments as advo- 
cates for that Reform which can alone save the péople from rain, and 
the country from a convulsion as dreadful in the contemplation as it 
snust be lamentable in we result; and who were ever considered even 
by your Lordship’s family, as weil as yourselfin particular, to be res- 
peciavle, autil they dared to stand forward in defence uf those rights of 
which they have beeuso loug and unjustly deprived. 


“To convince your Lordship we do not rely on miere assertion, 
in stating that a vast majority of the commonaliy signed the Petition, 
and tofeonviet the person who-e ifformation your Lordship exniingly 
asserted was so good as Mr. Hume’s, of wiital and permeditated false- 
hood, in transmitting you snch information, we. who have signed the 
Petition, now subscribe ou: names hereto, being 85 in number, the re- 
maining namber of Burgesse- it your Loidsuip’s interest not amouuting 
0 36,"—Morning Chronicle, April 9, 
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Gaster Murt. 


Vesterday (April 8) the Forest was, as usual, made vocal with 
“hound and horn,” and the uproarious merrinient of tlie motley sports« 
men, till 

“ Echo, turned Hunter, repeated the strain.’’ 


The ordinary occurrences of the day will, of course, find their way 
to the press in the ordinary manner ; we shall therefore merely confine 
ourselves to afew of the extra-ordinaries, 


M---qr---s of L---nd---nd---ry, having a little breathing time from 
the toils of expensive-economy and taxation, no burthen, released on 
this oceasion, and indulged in one of his most innocent “ field days.’ 
He was atteaded by his own well-trained, weli-fed pack, some that open 
and more that run mute, whippers in, &c. Being mounted above his 
skill to manage, he rode before the hounds. His hunter frequently tript 
frem being rode with too loose a rein ; and in his endeavour to get over 
a Boarp he was thrown. Though a better sportsman might have felt 
the disgrace, he appeared perfectly unconcerned as the field passed 
over him with a “‘ hey-down Derry!’’ and smiled at the Lay Lord. His 
Lordship, however, did not seem to like the took of the Country; nor 
did the Countty Gentlemen appear as usual to 


* follow, 
And join with fall glee, in the whoop and the hollo !” 


This turning of backs arid want of zeal in the chace, a vile punster 
called lex tally-ho-nis, 


Mr. VAN, always in the rear, on his old broken winded hack, blun. 
dered away and’ stumbled on till he fell: while he was scrambling to tise, 
and get on as weil as lie could, he was surrounded by a numver of Jew 
boys from ’Change-alley, assisted by an old woman from the same quar 
ter, who plundered him of nearly all his ill-got waysand means, and thea 
left him, as they said, amongst the reduced. 


Mr. P—I blew the horn, but being perfectly regardless of notes, 
it had a mere métailic sound that was quite distressing. 


Mr. Cr—k—r came on his favourits Irish stallion, a very free horse, 
and famous for always being first in where there are avy sweep-stakes, 
He stack at nothing, but ran at every thing, thoxgh a very bad leaper, 

Mr. Hume «leared all before hin. 


Lord S—din —th’s horse did wot seenrto'nnderstand the thing, but 
turned round aud rode amongst the peopie.—Some vlood was sued, and 
thie mischicf was great: he was at last thrown oul, 


Lord P—im*=rst—o was mounted on his enormous Crang: ¢ 
dammed by Brirannta —a shewy horse, but without bustom, aud nov 
all to be depended upon, 

Lord Eld—n was thete, buthad not joined the hunt when we started 
ashe conid not make up his mind which leg to mount with, the right or 
the left. His Lordship, however, was herd tu say, that they would fiad 
him a match for them in the long run, 


Mr, W—nn,.wiio had followed on foot with the multitude, by some 
trick of manenrre got on a Welch Treasury-poéney,and left the pe ple in 
the larch. His former friends, it is true, did not put much depe 


udeuce 
on him when he came to the squeak. 


Dr. Ph—ll—m —re, very light, a feather, took the field on his new 
rat-tail mane, and distingaisued himself in a manner quite worthy of his 
fellow sportsmen,: 


Sir. W—m C—rt—s, despising the citizens, retreated into the for. 
est, to shepherdize, and till dinuer time, amused himself with the cou. 
témplation of two Turtles, billing and cooing, 


Towards the end of the day, they were all at fault. The C--mm.--n 
S—rj—nt wonld have had them try agai > vut it being their own case, 
the opinion was condemned, and the little Genileman overruled, Lord 
L—nd—d—yrry felt himself rather nneasy in his seat; however, he was 
determined, if possible, not to lose it, but to bein at the death ; and if 
he could hobble on a little longer, there seemed smail doubt ot his ob. 
taining his object. To this end, the party went iuto a Commitiee, and 
according to the Report that reached us before we came away, no» hing 
could be more melancholy and deplorable than their situation —pertect- 
ly ignorant which way to take to extricate themselves from the difficn]. 
ties they have stupidly ran their heads into; with all the country penple 
in av uproar against them for the mischief they had done, anil the tres. 
passes they had’committed; it was thonght that they woul! certainly be 
benighted and lost; but their friends have great hopes of them under 
these circumstances, as they have frequently been engaged iu similar 
doings, and have always managed to get off best in the dark! —* noctw 
major delinguendi facuitas et facilitus,” 





NNT | 
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Foreign Lotteries. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A COUNTRY PRINTER AND 
MR. OBADIAH LEGREW HESSE. 


Lottery-office, Somerset-place, London, Jan. 25, 1622. 


Sir,—Two advertisements for foreign Lotteries having been printed 
and pnblished in your newspaper, contrary to law, I am about commenc- 
ing prosecntions against you for the same, aader the Ist and 24 Geo. IV, 
cap. 120, sec. 38, by which yon will (if the Magistrates find you gniity) 
become a rogue aud vagabond, and be subject to a farther prosecntioy 
for penalties, 


The uswal course would be to send the officers to you after the in- 
formation is filed and received, and warrant granted ; but [ shall con- 
tent myself with giving you immediate notice of your being liable to be 
taken into custody, aud reqnire your surrender the day that the hearing 
will take place; in the mean time, I request that you will immediately 
give me your assurance that yon will surreuder jp the way I have above 
atated.—1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


}.. HESSE, 
Your letters to this office must be post paid, 


{The country printer, in reply, alleged his utter ignorance of having 
done wrong ; and added, that he would surrender himself if Mr. Hesse 
would convince him that he had offended against the law.] 


Somerset -place, Jan. 29, 1822. 


Sin,—Your letter of the instant came to hand this-day, and 
answer ‘to if, I beg to say, that L thoughtI had assured you, in had 
you committed an offence against a clause in the yearly-passed Lottery 
Act (which has been inserted in it fur 8 years), and which I have maue 
public by abou: 200 advestisements. 


T refer yon to the clause in question, and to the clauses for recover. 
ing the penalties, and for punishing offenders, in the statate; to which, 
if there is any stay of proceedings, it must be by your memorializing the 
Lords of the Treasury, and their Lordships direc ing me to stay my band, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

L. HESSE. 
Lottery-office, Somerses-place, Feb. $3, 1822, 

Serx,—The Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury having 
had under their considerition the meMorials of those printers aud pub- 
lighers of uewspapers in which foreiga Lotteries have been advertised, I 
am directed by their Loedships to stay the proceedings, upou payment 
of the sum of 101, by the proprietor of each newspaper, in part of the 
penalties; and.I am to state to you, that my Lords hope there will not 
be a repetition of the offence, which might be the means of causiug the 
clause of the act to be put in force without mitigation. The money must 
be paid forthwith,—I am, Sir, your obedieut servaat, 

L. HESSE. 
Lottery office, Somerset-place, March 8, 1822, 

Sin,—I beg toinform you, that it will be my duty to report to the 
Lords of the Treasury, all (uose proprietors ef newspapers who shall not 
have paid the ten pounds (the amoguut to be paid for staying proceediugs) 
jn the course of next week, that the prosecutiéas may proceed for iusert- 
jug advertisements for foreign Lotteries,—i am, your obedient servanr, 
L. HESSE, 
Lottery-ofice, Somerest-place, April 5, 1822. 


—_—_- 


Sir,—In compliance with my notice to you of the 8th ultimo, [ haye 
reported your non-compliance with the te:ms upon which the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury desired me to stay proceedings 
against youfor inserting advertisements for foreign Lotteries iw your 
newspaper. Anod Lam tow to Sate to you an extract froma letter re- 
ceived by me trom their Lordships, dated the 4th instant, as toliows ;— 
** That, provided Mr.———-and Mr.- do wot pay the mitigated pe- 
nalty of 10/, each within a fortnight, ary Lords desire the prosecutions 
against them may be proceeded in, afd that yuu will give thea ummeds- 
ate notice thereof.” F 


I now give yom the notice required by my Lords, and inform you 
that at the expiration of the time mentioned, [ suaii move iue Atioraey, 
Genera! to file the Exchequer process agaiust you, requiring bai tar the 
amount ofthe penaities incurred, according tu Ged Ciause of ue 120th 
gap. of ihe Ist aud 2d Geo, LV.—1 am, your vvedieut servant, 

L. HESSE. 

(We woderstand that 52 country printers have paid the penalty rc- 
guired by dir, Hesse.) 
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Bicture of Parga. 


THE MESSRS. FOGGO’S GREAT PICTURE QF THE CESSION 
OF PARGA, 

The moment chosen by the artists for the representation of this 
taemorable .eyent, is when the natives of Parga are employed ip the 
melancholy task of collecting on one great funeral pile, the bones of 
their ancestors, who preserved their freedom when living, and whose 
ashes their children wonjd not allow a tyrant to tread npon! The root- 
ing out of a brave and gallant people frem the soil of freedom and the 
homes of their foreta!aers, by a barbarian power, would naturally excite 
the sympathy of all civilized mation ; but, when we reflect that the peo- 
ple of Parga exiled themselves with the proud resolation of living free 
ahy where, rathe! than becoming slaves at home, our sympathy is ming. 
led with admiration of the moral splendour of snch adversity. We rew 
cognize the subject as worthy of the highest commemoration of the five, 
arts; but it -wonld he better for the British name, if it could be covered 
with oblivion, consideriog the English Government are responsible for 
this disgraceful event. However, as it cannot be erased from the page 
of history, we are glad that British artists have come forward to vindi- 
cate the feelings of their conntrymen, and to prove te foreigners that 
this stain on the natjona) honour is alien from the heart of England, and 
not the result ef-pepniar baseness, but the appropriate exploit of the 
wisdom and virtue ofher statesman-like rulers. The picture is the werk 
of two brothers, who have shewn a fraternity of genius adequate to the 
greatness of the enterprize, and have developed this interesting scene 
in a manner which displays much origival taleut for design, directed by 
a vigorous jadgment. If is evident at the first glance, that the painters 
thought and felt their subject ; they have seized the historical facts with 
a strong grasp. of mind, and-have succeeded in conveying the moral im- 
pression under which they viewed them, This work possesses that great 
test of hiatoyical talent, that natural disposition and due gradation of 
parts which gives anity to the whole, and renders all the agents, while 
wey preserye their distinct character, subservient to the main action, 

e have not'space to enter into the details, but must observe, that there 
are several passages which have peculiar elevation and pathos, and 
which variously idterest, without distracting the attefition ; such are 
those of the Minister of Religion, who inireats the forlorm mother ta 
removeher infant toa distance from the pije—the Bliad Old Man, 
who had vainly forewarned his countrymen of their fate, and like 
Cassandra, becomes the victim of the evils which he would have averte 
ed —tlie "Widow and her desolate children near the body of their 
deal protector—the young Wartior eut off from the hopes of hig 
father, aud the affections of his son=the. stern old Chief, whom 
the Turkish, agent follows in vain with the price of his fair child’s 
dishonour—the Suliotes, the hereditary soldiers of an afflicted; but 
unbending freedom, with their mien of proud adversity, and looks 
of ‘heroic composure, In ail these instances, ‘the talent for expres. 
sion is very decided, gnd it is every where appropriate to the 
character and situation. There-ig also a presiding good taste which has 
displayed itself in the selection of the objects, so as to produce a union 
of truth and elevation—the source of excellence in art. This good taste, 
even in the work of disinterment, has prevented the display of what. 
ever may excite feelings of vulgar and physical horror, ‘The adjustment 
of the pyle and the drapery of the dead is classical, and aids the epic 
character of the design. Considerable knowledge of anatomy is shewan 
in the naked bodies, and the drawing throughout proves an assiduoug 
study of the human figure, Some very successful instances of fores 
shortening are introduced without affectation. The grouping is skilful, 
and free from exaggerated confasion or dull formality, and the greatest 
vice of modern historical composition is avoided by the exclasion of 
theatrical action. The character of the design is near that of the Roman 
or, at least, the Bolognese schovl under Caraeci, but the colouring has 
more of the Venetian style, particularly im the drapery, which much 
resembles that of Paul Veronese, It is in some parts a little ernde, but 
never glaring, and is evidently intended ,rather to be the becoming ac/ 
cessary of form and expression, than their meretricious substitude or 
rival. The light is in good breadth, the chiero’scuro well managed, and’ 
a general harmony prevails from the distinct tints ofthe foregronnd, to 
where the colours fade in the aerial perpective. Where so much merit, 
and so good an ambition is observable, we shonld not dwell on defects, 
ail of which are trifling, compared with the excellence of this jirodues 
tion, which will rank among the first yet prodoced by the English school. 
Oa the whole, this painting’is a grand and interesting record of the fate 
of a people who possessed too much of ancient virtue for some modern Poe 
liticians to tolerate, 2nd who, abandoned by the Statesman,+hall be aveng« 
ed by the Historian. Itis gratifying to behold the arts to which 
Greece gave birth, employed in vindicating her cavsein affliction, and 
exciting for her struggles and misfortunes the gexerous iaterest of all 
who value those splendid qualities of mind which her fre: dom developed 
to which modern civilization owes so much, and which ages of barbarous 
o pression have not altogether extinguished. We hope such efforts wilf 
ve cowed with their merited sugcess,—Morning Chroniele, April 9, * 
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Wusstan t Poltey. 


HINTS CONNECTED WITH TAB PROBABILITY OF A 
RUSSIAN INVASION, 


ae 


‘v0 the Editor of the Journal, 


Amid the various important political events which so 
earnestly engage the attention of the reflecting’ part of the world 
at this period, there is nothing perhaps more interesting, or 
which more deeply affects the concerns of us (Indians) than the 
gradual bat systematig approaches and encroachments which 
the Russians are daily making towards this remote yet en- 
vied Empire. ‘The tone and attitade which is now assumed by 
her, but too plainly indicate in the most undisguised manner, her 
future views as regards this quarter of the globe; and in spite 
of the fancied security into which the majority of Politicians 
seemed anxious to lall us, by endeavoring to prove the chimeri- 
cal basis of this gigantic plan, so long contemplated by Russia, as 
beiug altoxether beyond her power, they have at last had their 
eyes opened to conviction, when the facts of their proceedings 
bore the incontestible proofs of their future intentions, which 
stopped not even in owning such intentions openly and publicly. 


They cannot be ignorant of the vast importance of this 
country to England, both ina political and commercial point of 
view ; and the splendid advantages which she has hitherto so pre- 
emiently and solely enjoyed above the rest of the world, cannot 
but have been regarded by them with a keen and jealous eye; 
But the various and unprecedented events which for the last 24 
years have convulsed all Europe, and shaken the thrones of most of 
its potentates, have engaged them too seriously with their own more 
immediate concerns toafford thenr time to reflect on remoter mat- 
ters, relative te engaging in any serious project onso distant a 
quarter as India. Thus situated, policy and prudence would na- 
turally have operated in withholding them from a seeming ac- 
knowledgment of their real intentions at so duseasonable a time. 
That period however is past, and the mask may now be thrown 
off withimpunity. The cenclusion of the late continental war has 
afforded thatopportunity and breathing time so long sought for ; 
and thus we find Russia, from-various circumstances, taking the 
lead in a line of steady and-well laid policy, which commences with 
threatening Turkey, by her vast military and warlike prepara- 
tions, whilsta more secret intrigue is carried on in the Court of 
Persia, the successf{al result of which is already partly known by 
the dismissal of most of the British Officers from the service of 
that Court. These cirgamstances plainly evince the superiority of 
the Russian influence, and the awe they seem to inspire in that 
quarter, Even Europe seems amazed at the inexhaustible re- 
sources which she possesses, and the overwhelming hosts which 
at all times await her commands, and with which she is now abso- 
lutely making cousidérable strides in the accomplishment of her 
object in this quarter of the world. In order, however, to give 
a just detail of these events.which so clearly tend to evince the 
natural bias and ambition of that rising empire, it will be neces- 
sary, first, to take a geographical view of her situation, boun- 
dary, and political connexions, and secondly, of that steady and 
undeviating system of policy, by which all her affairs are inva- 
riably regulated. 

Mr. Elphinstone,. whose name as an‘ authority will ever be 
regarded high as a political writer, speaking of Persia, thus 
states his opinion,—‘ The Southern Provinces, and especially 
the important States of Bhokarah, are best known, Towards the 
Nortb and North-East, the light becomes*fainter. The Rassians, 
whatever may be their motive, seem‘ on this subject to have 
deviated from those maxims of liberality, which their Govern- 
ment pursues almost to affectation in every matter counected with 
the advancement of knowledge. They have told as little, tho’ 
they know much. Itis not quite improbable that they may have 
restrained their liberality, and love of publicity, from a-determi- 
nationto make the threat, if not the accomp!istiment of an invasion 
of India, a part of every future quarrel with Great Britain. That 
such a determination has become an established maxim of policy 
at St, Petersburgh, is very little dissembled in that capital, even 


Sir, 
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during the paroxysms of friendship, onder which the Kings and 
Emperors at present labor,” (year 1815.) Adverting to these cir- 
cumstances, and to the nature of our possessions in this Country, 
which has been justly styled “the Empire of Opinion,” it may 
not be premature to suggest, what prudence teaches ‘us to 
anticipate. With this view, the necessity of adopting some 
efficient measures for the defence of our frontiers strikes as 
a circumstance of the first importance: at present, I believe, 
there is not a single post that could hold out for half an 
hour against a disciplined and resolute enemy; surely this is a 
subject well worthy the consideration of ‘our Government. 
““Asto the natural barriers on the Western frontier of India” 
(observes Mr. Hiphinstone) “ they have been crossed in every 
aze from Alexander to Nadir Shah, whilst Russia, whose Armics 
might visit Pekin with a facility an hundred fold greater than that 
with which they have already twice visited Paris, which has frou- 
tiers within a week’s sail of Constantinople, and withina wecek’s 
march of Tehran, is separated by no powerful state from the 
Northern frontier of British possessions of India. It would 
have seemed far less extravagant to predict the entry of a 
Russian Army into Delhi, or even Calcutta, than its entry into 
Paris. It is certain that this gigantic plan was seriously enter- 
tained even by the French, though not so confidently and so 
earnestly as it has more than once been treated, and as it pro- 
bably again will be contemplated, at St. Petersburgh.” 

That such an undertaking would be attended with vast trou- 
bles and difficulties to the invaders is natural to suppose ; but 
there are few efforts which human ambition cannot surmount ; 
and we know full well that this has beea effected before by Conquer- 
ors, whose means bore no proportion to the resources and advan 
tages which the Russians possess. It is therefore reasouable to 
believe the same may again be accomplished, Under a conviction 
of the probability of such an event occurring at no distant period, f 
venture to solicit the indulgence of the reader to the following sug- 
gestions, 

I shal! first observe, that among the various excellent prin- 
ciples which the Russians have adopted, with a view to facilitate 
the plan of assembling an Army in their widely extended empire 
ina short space of time, the following seems worthy of being 
noticed, which is a system of Colonization for her troops, assign- 
ing to them certain districts, for which, dariag Peace, they are to 
assist in the cultivation,and hold themselves in readiness for imme- 
diate warfare, should theirservices be so required. Would not this 
be an eligible principle for adoption in our own possessions in 
India? Instead of turning adrift, as we have already done, the 
vast number of Horsemen, late in the employ of the British Go- 
vernment, they might all have had waste lands assigned to them 
on oar frontiers and out-posts, (as has subsequently been granted 
to a limited number), still holding them embodied as a Corp-mili- 
taire, anda monthly muster taken, in order te see that each indivi- 
dual entitled to these benefits, did Keep up a’Military establishment 
of arms, accoutrements and a horse: whilst their efficiency 
might be considerably augmented by the re-appointment of those 
local Officers, who, after spending seven and eight years of their 
lives in the Military service daring the most active time of our 
Military operations, are now thrown out of employment by the or- 
ders of the Court of Directors, and Icft to seek their broad where aud 
how they best can. These Corps being organized on the principle 
of our Militia Corps at home, the Commandant might give the 
men an annual training of twenty days or a month, during 
which period the troops might be allowed a sniall stipend, ade- 
qnate to meét the temporary expences which they would have 
to incur; and another benefit to be dtived from the adop- 
tion of this plan would be that as numbers of this description 
of people ate mounted on mares, instead of hgrses, they 
might be rendered of still greater service and use by being al- 
lowed (under certain restrictions) to breed from the Company’s 
Stallions, now promiscuously scattered over our Prosinces, which’ 
would undoubtedly form a desirable nursery for capital horses, 
to supply our regular Corps of Cavalry, and thus the loud com- 
plaint of the want of good cattle now existing, would be in a 
great measure obviated in a very few years. 
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With regard to the impoliey of discharzing large bodies 
of Soldiers, and permitting them to’ seek for employment 
themselves, we have witnessed sufficient evils that have been 
the consequences of this measure. I bez to observe that 
since the fast Mahrattah Campaign, which gave a fiael death- 
blow tw the prospects of these people, miany have changed 
the spear and the horse for a plough; these have become 
peaceable cultivators of land; bat by far the most consi- 
erable sumbers, unable to reconcile themselves to a life at once 
#0 new and unsuitable to their habits, have gone over to foreign 
powers, and we may daily observe a sensible decrease in their 
nambers int our own previnces and in the distriets where our in- 
fluence extends ; so. thatin a very few more yoars, should this sys- 
tem not be aliered; { have not the lexst hesitation in predicting, 

- that when we really require men, snch as compose our present ex- 
cellent irregular Corps of Horse (such as Skinner’s, Gardiner’s, 
and especially the \xt Rohilla Cavalry), we shail in vain seek for 
them jn Hindoostan. Of the policy of retaining this description of 
Sawars in our Provinces, there can be little doubt, since they can 
at alltimes be so easily converted into good Soldiers, and ly 
placing a few British Officers at their head, we have experienced 
their efficiency on all occasions; whilst, on the other hand, they 
are by no means to-he despised as enemies. They are praperly 
spenking Soldiers of Fortune, and their attachment to their Em- 
ployers depends upon the pnnctnality with which they are paid ; 

we have ever found them ‘brave, ‘trusty, and faithful on the most 
trying occasions, these proofs have long established their true and 
gendine character. Iwill net now tronble the reader with fur- 
ther remarks on the present subject, having already extended it 
beyond the general limit of Newspaper communications ; though 

i shall take an early opportunity of completing m) &'ats shuld the 

subject bedeemed worthyof attention. 


hth September, 1822. ROHILLAH KHAN. 


Lord Gyro. 


al’ Editeur du Jewrnal de Calcutta. 


il 


Monsigur, 

J’extrais de la Revue Encyclopidique, un article con- 
eernant Lord Byron que je vous pri¢ d’insérer dans votre Jour- 
mal, si vous le jugez digne de Vinteret de vos lecteurs. Outre 
Vavantage de cantribuer & leur plaisir, en les entretenant du ca- 
ractére et des ouvrages d’an homme qui fait tant d’honneur a sa 
patrie, j'y trouve célui de prouver que son génie n'est pas moins 
apprécid dansla mienne, et d’ appuyer ainsi l’opinion de Voltaire 
qui, malgré sa sévérité acerbe & l'égard de sa uation, prétend 
eependant qu'elle est la moius partiale de toutes, lorqu’il s’agit 
dle juger ses rivales, Recevez, Monsieur, 


Caleutia, Septembre 8, 1322, UN DE VOS ABONNES. 

Tl me reste & parler da plus jeane, da plus célébre, du plus 
original, da plus malheareux des poétes Anglais vivans, Lord 
Byron, Appartenant par sa famille & la premiére noblesse de 
sou pays, doué par la nature d’ane physionomie singuliérement 
expressive (1), d’ane amo ardente, d'un esprit vif-et souple, dont 
il se, servait pour déguiser son genie, il fixait tous les yeux sur 
lui, et, parja générosité de son caractére, se faisait pardonner 
ia supériorité de ses talens, lorsqu’on le vit se séparer juridique- 
mentid’une femme adorée, quitter le grand monde ot i! brillait, 
aller promener sa vie erragte dans les glaciers des Alpes, dans 
les plaines de l'italic, surles plages da Pélepondse et de la 
envoyet en Angleterre des pobmes empreints d’ane melancolie 
amére, d’ane misanthropic profonde, et d’ane sensibilité aussi 
triste que dévorante, I] est impossible de lire ces poémes sans 
ressentic vivement fa donlear de homme qui a pu les écrire: on 
y trouve @ chaque instant Ia trace d’une peine sans reméde et 

_>~ 


— —— 








— ——— ~~ 

(1) Lord Byron a les traits réguliers, le front trés-haut, ies chevenx 
noire et les yeux blets ; sa figare est pale et pensive ; dés qu’ane émotion 
vient développer le jeu de sa physionomie, elle se préte, avec une faci- 
Jité singuliére, atontes les nuances de la sensation intérirare. (C'est, 
disait un ppéte son rival, c'est ua beau vase d'albdtre uni en dehors, scuipt é 
en dedans; allumez une flamme dans Vintérieur, vous rerrez aussitét le vase 
resplendir, et toutes les figures, toutes les formes que le ciseau de l'artiste a 
giodelées dana son sein vous apparaitront brillantes.) 
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#ansespoir, et cette énergie de souffrance, ce ton de vérité im- 
possible a contrefaire, ce cri déchirant et intime d’une ame dans 
les angoisses. Bans tous ses podmes quel que soit Ic lieu de la 
seéne qu'il choisit, Byron. place un &tre effrayant et sublime, 
tonjours le méme, seit qui’l parte le turban d’Ismael, le nianteau 
de Giaenr, ou fe poignard du Corsaire ; un 8tre dont la g andeur 
obscureie, la fierté iadomptable, la resolution désespérée, rappaly 
lent l’archange tombé: un étre qui se nourrit de passions, et que 
les passions dévorent ; haissant et méprisant la vie, une fois que 
ces passions, asécs par leur propre véhémence, ont eessé de 
Véchauffer ; irréconciliable ennemi d’ane société polie et perverse, 
dont il révéle tour & tour la petitesse, I’hypocrisie, l’égoisme, 
les fausses délicatessos, et les vertus de convention; plein d’an 
sombre dédain pour tout ce qui éblouit et seduit les hommes, et 
quelquefois cependant jetant par hasard un oeif d’envie sar la 
tranquillité de leur bassesse et sur la facilité de lears jouissances; 
qaelquefois ému, trouh!é Ala vue d’an enfant ou d’une femme ; 
ne conversant qu'avec la nature (2) amoureax de ses beautés les plus 
horribles, et tantét les assombrissant encore da nuage de mé!an- 
colie qui l’oppresse, tantdt se lnissant bereer doucement par leur 
charme, et enlever un instant an monde factice des homme ; Atre 


“A la fois magique.et vivant, plein d’un attrait qui cause leffroi. 


Cet étre, d'une création si étonnante, apparait dans tous 
les oavrages de Lord Byron, et seul il anime fe plus long de ses 
poémes. Dans Childe Hurold (3), on le voit errer A travers 'Eu- © 
rope et l’Asie, comme un fantéme qui n’a rien de commun avee 
les hommes; et le récit de ses courses, accompagné des réflexi- 
ons et des réveries qne les diférens liéux lai inspirent, supplée 
dans ce poéme an manqae d’action, de plan et dintérét drama- 
tique. .Mais, une chose bien étrange, c’est qae lord Byron, dans 
Childe Harold et dans ses autres cavrages, & force de mettre au. 
dehors Jes sentimens les plus intimes de ce personnage fantas- 
tiqae, de développer les derniers replis de ce coeur ‘imbu d’amer- 
tume, finit toujours par s‘identifier avec Imi: ce n’est plus d'un 
étre imaginaire qu'il parle; c'est de fai méme; c’est en son pre- 
pre nom qu'il laisse échapper de sa plame ces flots de misanthro- 
pie, de désespoir et d’enthusiasme. 

Byron est le poéte de la passion; if a, snivant sa propre 
expression, les paroles qui vivent et 'es pensées qui ‘brilent (4). Mais 
ilest plas jalonx de dominer par la force de la pensée. [la ane 
austérité, uue profandear de méditation qui sembleraient devoir 
glacer toute émotion vive. C’est comme malgré lui que le cri 
des passions lui échappe; mais il échappe brdtant et-irrésistible. 
Qn dirait cette goutte de fen que l'alcoho!l cencentre au sein de 
la glace. et dont l’ardeur indomptable trahit et brise sa froide pri- 
son. Byron est encore le poate descriptif, le poéte observateur, 
le podte pientre. On ne peut rendre, avee une vérité plas beilli- 
ante et plus parfaite, le ciel de feu, la terre féconde de le Gréee 
et les mocurs de ceux qui hahitent: on ne peut transporter avec 
plas d’illusions gon lecteur parmi ces ruines de la gloire et dela 
liberté Greoques, au milieu desquelles se reposent ces Masalmans 
immobiles, dans la pompe voluptueuse et sauvage de leur carac- 
tére, qai réunit Ja superstition, Ia férocité, l'ignorance, la gran- 
deur, la mollesse et 'indomptable courage, Onoe peut donner 
plus de charme & cet amour sans réserve, 4 ces penchans volup- 
tueux, a cette beauté enchanteresse de femmes orientales, ni 
mieux peindre cette abnégation totale de lears volontés, qui con- 
traste avec la valeur farouche et la dure fermeté des hommes (5). 


(2) Holding sweet converse with nature. Byron. 
(3) Le Pélerinage du Jewne Hareid, 

(4) Words that breathe, and thoughts that barn. 

(5)"Noans_aimous a rapprocher ici, de examen eritique da talent 
et des euvres de lord Byron un jugement porté surle caractére et le 
géaie de ce poéte, par une juene dame parfaitement capable de l’appré- 
cier, parce qu'elle est versée dans Ja connaissance de la langne et dela 
poésie Anglaises, et surtout parce qn’elle unit-a ane ame noble et forte, 
une imagination vive et brilliante et ane raison solide. Voici comment 
elle s’exprime dans ane lettre particuliére, of ellerend compte des im- 
pressions qn’elle a reques de la leeture de Byron: ‘‘ Je serais tentée de 
le croive lus milheareux que méchant, Son imagination ardeute et 
sombre a tellement-aggravé pour lui les manx da la vie, qu’il parait sans 
cesse lutter contre une méiancolie profonde, qui se reprodait sons mille 
formes dans ses ouvrages. I! attaque toutes les illusions, il en fait res- 
sortir le charme, puis il montre laffrenx état @abandon of elles vous 
laissent, l'immense svlitude que rien ne puet remplir, La lair de ne 
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La versification de Byron est harmonieuse et ferme, quoique 
sonmise, dans quelques poéaies, aux entraves de la stance Itali- 
enne, Sa narration est d’une rapidité étonnante; ses caractéres 
ont une vérité qui ia fait comparer & Shakspearc: en introdui- 
sant pea de personnages dans ses plans, il a rendu bien plus 
violent et plus tragique le jeu dés passions ainsi concen- 
trées. Sa diction, toujoars pleine de pensées et riche d'images, 
quoiqn’ordinairement concise, sévére, quelquefois beuriée ; dés 
que Vame du poste est émar, se développe toutaA-coup avec 
une éloquence ardente et impétueuse, Partout, dans ses 
poémes, on voit an homme dédaignenx des petits ornemens, 
et peu jaloux de se mettre & la portés des ames communes. 
Un peu d’obscurité ou d’exagération dans yuelqaes endroits, 
quelques vers durs ou foreés, quelques traits de mauvais gott, 
sont & la poésie de ce grand potte ce que penvent étre une ou 
deux touches incorrectes aux tableaux de Michel-Ange. 


On voit que la nouvelle école ne manque ni d’orizinalité nt 
de talent. Renverser toutes les barriéres qui peuvent arréte® 
lessor poétique ; faire parler &!a podsie le langage le plus sim” 
ple; s’adresser surtout aux passions: voild Ics principanx arti- 
cles de la foi qu'elle professe et contre laquelle s’é!évent tous les 
critiques orthodexes del’Angleterre. De la naissent et ses beau- 
tés et ses défauts, éclat et l'extravagance des fictions, la simp- 
licité touchante ou peérile des expressions, le sublime vrai ou 
affecté des pensées: mais son caractére le plus remarquable, 
c'est l’admiration idol&tre et souvent l’imitation ridicale des 
plus anciens poétes Anglais, 


Rien de plus singulier, en apparance, que ce.-mouvement 
rétrograde de fa poésie, tant chez les Anglais qui prennent Spen- 
cer pour leur modéle, que chez les Italiens qui imitent aujourd’hui 
le Dante. Cependant Ja natare méme et la marche des sociétés 
expliquent facilement ce phénomane. Au berceau de la civilisa- 
tion, les hommes barbares aiment & entendre l’aceent de leurs 
sensations fartes, répeié par la poésie. Mais, une fois sortis des 
langes, et commengant & marcher dans cette carriére de la vie 
gociale et polic, ils deviennent bientét honteux de la véhémence 
de leurs emotions : pen & peu ils apprennent a en oublier l’expres- 
sion,qni, regardée cufia comme'valgaire et barbare, est bannia du 
langage comman et du style poétique. Une politesse cérémanicues 
une élégance affectéc, une insouciante légdreté s’emparant tour 
& tour des movars, la podésie est tour A tonr pompeuse et roide, 
brillante et prétentieuse ; enfin spirituelle, licenciense et fami- 
liére, Mais il vient un tems of les hommes se fatiguent de 
politesse, d’élégance et d’esprit, of leurs ates, énervées par le 
long usage de la société, cherchent de nouveau une notion 
forte, comme ane volupté inconnue. C'est alors que, le besoin 
d‘émotion se joignant & ce désie de perfection sans bornes que la 
derniére civilisation fait naitre, on voit éclater les révolutions. 
C’est |& l'epoque des commetions effrayantes, des euterprises 
gigantesques, des idées audacicuses, vagaes, sans bornes ét sans 
regles. Alors la poésie (chez les peuples du moins qni sont 
capables de poésie) reprend sés premiers caracteres: éuergic, 
indépendance, passion. Qn ne cherche plus qa’d exciter l'inté- 
rét, qa’a frapper vivement, qu'a decouvric de souvelles régions 
intellectuelles. 

A ces traits de ressemblance avec la vicille poetique, se 
foignent quelques sigoes distinetifs do la nouvelle, entre autres 
une teinte d’affectation et de recherche, mais surtout ce que Sterne 
appelle Part d’anatomiser (6) curicusemest les passions, qu’autre- 
fois on se contentait de peindre. Alocs paraissent an Southey, 
un Walter Scott, ua Lord Byron: tows cherchant, par diverses 
routes, lan par l’éclat et le fracas, l'autre par les souvenirs et 
Vintérét, le dernier par he seale éaerzie des sentimens et dea 
pensées, un résuitat commun, i’é motion. 


Pd. E. CHASLES. 





plus tenir a ce monde, et-d’analysér froidemeat et avee ironie les innom.- 
brables manx et les faibles et fragiles jonissances de cenx qui WVhabitent 
encore, [i n'est nile poéte du bonheur, mi celui’ de l'espérance ; et, 
quand om posséde J’un de ce biens, il faut se garder de le lire, dans ta 
crainte qu'il ne vous révéle le terrible secret qui les ferait: disparaiire 
pour jamais.” 


{6) Voyez Tristr:m Shandy. . 
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East tudia Sugar. 


TO THE MERCHANTS OF CALCUTTA, 

GENTLEMEN, é 

It is really astonishing with what apathy and in- 
difference some persons can regard the passing of Acts, diametri- 
cally opposite to their own interests, to the interests of those 
among whom we live, and whom we are bound to protect, by all 
lawful means iv our power, and to the interests ‘of those who 
come afterthem. You, Geptlemed, are vow pursuing that courses 
a measure which, though perhaps you yourselves miay not ex- 
perience the evils of io your 9wa persons, will surely be felt by 
those who come after you. 

You hear of a Petition cartied ap to the Throne, by men of 
inflaence, Members of the British House of Commons, whick 
Petition has been passed by the Assembly, of Representatives 
of Jamaica, praying that the monopoly of the Sugar Trade 
should be granted to the West Indies, and that. East India Su- 
gars should be wholly excluded! And yet you sit, still in your 
chairs, as if you thought that the measure itself could do you ne 
harm even if passed, or you flatter yourselves that it never will 
be listened to. : 

This course of proceeding must be highly prejadicial to you 
as a body. Who will not suppose from your silence that you ac- 
quiesce in the subject of the Petition, at least that you are so 
indifferent abont it as not to be interested in the result? ‘Thus 
one of your most extensive staple productions, one jhat now by 
your care and management, gives employment to thousands 


living under your protection, is likely to be crushed in the bud, 


and yet you are silent. For God's sake, if not for your own-benefit, 
endeavour to interest the Legislature of your Cogntry in be- 
half of the Natives of India, before they attempt by any unna- 
tural force or monopoly to stant the growth of the gighes of this 
Empire. Iam convinced something ought to be and mast he done ; 
these anderhand attempts throw you out of the market, and must 
be nipt in the bad, motwithstanding the irony of Mr. Kenveta 
McSycopuant, whose selfish motives are seen through his flimsy 
disguise; and because hc may have made more than suflicient 
for his wants, he will sit quietly by, and see numbers of others 
less fortanate, rained. I dgabt him very much, when he pom- 
pously tells us, he is the organ of yourselves; I believe you to 
be more liberal, and more independant than his letter shews him 
to be. Canna deserves mach praise for bringing the matter first 
to your notice on the 23d.0f Aagust; and he was ably followed by 
Srecrator on the 26th, and ‘again on the 29th by A PLanten; 


‘who, in point of facet, is'of a class more interested in the 


prosperity of the Sugar Trade of this Country, than yourselves, 
who are mostly nominal Agents to the Planters only. 


If, Gentlemen, this Jamaica Petition is followed up by 
others from the different West India Islands, and these again are 
backed by some wealthy members of the lower house, do you 
not tremble for the result? where will you find Cargoes for your 
Ships, that are now half loaded with Sugars, should a doty 
amounting to a prohibition, be put on East India Sagars? Om 
the other hand, if you will only be firm, and by replying to this 
West India Petition, point out the good effects that will result 
to all parties by a direct encouragement of East India Sugar, you 
will in the course of a few years, see the whole of Barope receiv- 
ing her supplies from you, to the exclusion of the West Indies, 
which Islands could no more cope with you in the supply of that 
prime article of life, when pat on a footing of equality, than 
lead could swim upwards. In enumerating those advantages,! know 
now of none that can better assist you, than the Agricultural 
Society, composed of men of talent and experience, and who 
cannot feel indifferent at the success, or failure, of our Com-~ 
merce in India, , 

This is an object, Gentlemen, that you are worthy to be en- 
gaged in. We bave seen you active lately ia a good work in the 
Burrisaul District ; but do not forget, that the next benefit to pre- 
serving a man’s life, is to give bim the means of providing for it 

Tam, Gentlemen, your most abcdicat Servant, 
September 7, 1822, BRITANNICUS, 
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Original Poetry. 


MORNING. 





The beams of Morning, faintly bright, 

Are mingling with the shades of Night; 
Like childish mirth or playfal folly, 

With wisdom’s mood or melancholy, 

Bat as the light usurps the skies, 

The gloomy goddess trembling flies, 

To where her shadows yet invest 

The far horizon of the west: 

There to lurk in silent sadness, 

While Morning wakes the world to gladness, 


It is an hour of hope and joy, 

To bim whom gaileless thoughts employ ; 
To him whose gratefal spirit soars 
Above, and Nature’s God adores ; 
Who loves to see the smile of Morn 
The ever-varying scene adorn, 

As the dim veil that o’er it lay, 

Earth’s misty mantle, melts away; 

O’er the plain dispers’d, or wove 

In wreaths around the sheltering grove, 
Arrayed in beauty, every flower 

Owns the influence of the hour: 

Their bosoms to the breeze unveiling, 
And fresher sweets to heaven exhaling, 
The rising sun is hid from sight, 

Bat vainly hid, while bursts his light 
From bebind yon massive cloud, 
Whose volum’d folds his orb enshroud; 
Tn streams of radiance upward plowing, 
Beyond description grand and glowing, 
Above, below, enrob’d in light, 

All is beautifal and bright ; 

From the vault of glory that blazes above, 
To the belt of mist that girdles the grove, 
All is lovely, in eartlvand sky, 

To the Poet’s and the Lover’s eye. 

At such an hour, bright visions roll 
O’er the youthfal Poet’s soul, 
Imagination’s power comes o’er him; 
Scenes of rapture flit before him! 
Scenes, with such enjoyment-fraught, 
As dwells but in the Poet’s thought ; 
Scenes that soft emotions move; 
Scenes of innocence and love; 
Coloured with the gorgeous dyes 
Which Fancy’s store alone supplies. 
Rapt in meditation high, 

His eagle spirit seeks the sky; 

Soaring with the new-born day, 

Free of wing, and far away. 


And such an hour doth peace impart 

To the Lover’s anxious heart. 

It is the hour when hope will force 

His spirit to her intercourse, 

And scatter the gloom of grief away 

Like the night-mist chas’d by the breeze of dav, 
And o’er his willing memory cast 

Thoughts of sweet enjoyment pas! ; 

Thoughts, that never rise in. vain, 

Of bliss that yet may be again. 


Again he sees that beauteous form, 
Whose image soothes internal strifi 
Like rainbow shining in the storm, 
Illamining the path of life. 

' Again he sees that angel-smilc, 
That lightened in her look the while, 
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When throbbed her heart to hear him speak, 
While the glow of Jove suffused her check, 
And a flush came over her virgin breast, 


Like the glance of morn on the mountain’s crest, 


Tinging the pare and spotless snow 
With a hue of heaven, and radiant glow, 


But, oh! what joy, at such a time, 

Ts like the Christian’s thoaght soblime! 
Who in the light that shines above, 
Sees, His bénignant smile of love, 
Who died the sou! of man to save, 
And rose triamphant o’er the grave! 
Kindled by devotion’s fire, 

His bosom burns, his thoughts aspire, 
Ascending to the blest abode 

Of his Saviour and his God, 


He, who on his pathless way 

Is guided but by reason’s ray ; 

Though woman’s love his cares beguile, 
Though friendship bless, and fortane smile, 
Must think, in solitade’s revealings, 

Amid the strife of jarring feelings, 

His wishes with despair at war, 

That the day is coming, nor distant far, 
When he must sever in sorrow and pain, 
From those whom he never may meet again ; 
From al! who shared his pleasures here, 
The partner lov’d, the friend sincere, 


His thoughts im troubled currents roll, 

For doubt and darkness are on his soul. 
But the Christian’s joy is high and pare, 
For his hope, as his faith, is firm and sure; 
And he looks to the dawn ofa brighter day, 


When his spirit escaped from its prison of clay 


Shall mingle with the blest above, 
Ia endless raptare, boundless love. 


August 1822. - 
ON LORD BYRON. 








With harp in Grecian Islands strung, 
With Demon’s art, with Seraph’s tongue, 
Regardless of his friends, or foes, 
Inspir’d by Satan, Byron rose 

A Serpent among wreaths of flowers 

He twin’d his way thro’ Eden’s bowers 
In various shades, on burnish’d gold, 
Purple, or green, be graceful roli’d 

And to the san in wanton play 

He chang’d bis hae with ev’ry ray. 


With Masic’s charms he could deceive 
The Daughters fair, of fairest Eve, 

Or like his Giour with evil eye 

Dazzle the lark that soars on high, 
Till the poor bird mistakes the skies 
And downward on the mirror flies* 
And in the toils is caught and dies! 


Ye gen’rous youths, and Maidens fair, 
Of Pandemonia’s Songs beware ; 

The witchiug strain with caution hear, 
And tread th’ enchanted ground with fear, 
Should Fancy point the gifted way 
Among Poetic groves to stray, 

May gentle Thomson’s notes inspire 

Your kindling souls with purest fire, 

And pious Cowper’s holy lars, 


Guide you to God’s, and Nature’s praise. R. 


Vv. 


a, 





a? Alluding to the mode of catching birds with the mirror, 
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Ell-Directed Curiosity. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 

Sta, , 

In your Jovgnat, of the 17th instant, I read with 
mach regret, (and am sure the rest ef my Sisterhood did the 
same), the vile production of one of your Correspondents, 
who conceals himself, under the Signatere of * Yacoos Tonson.” 
It is now, Sir, upwards of Gifteen months, since my uncie became 
a Subscriber to your Paper; and during that time, I have read 
it, over and over again, with a great deal of pleasure, till the 
above mentioned Letter appeared. It is certainly the part of an 
Editor, not to be partial, in inserting his Correspondents’ Let- 
ters ; but, Sir,allow me to remark, that your Paper, and yourself, 
will be good for nothing if yoa publish atu that falls into your 
hands. Ihave the pleasure of being acqusintéd with Mr. Yacoos 
Tonsow, and intend, without further hesitation (if he does not 
take very good care of himself), to draw up te cuiain, and expose 
him to the Iudiav Public. 








I am, Sir, Your's, &e. 
Speck He = M. M. S. B,— SPINSTER. 
Steam Pessels. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 


In reply to your Correspondent C—, I take the liberty of 
informing you that I did not suppose a Steam Vessel could carry 
passengers and be applied to work a dredging machine at the 
same time ; for, independent of other objections, a dredging ma- 
chine is required to be in some degree stationary, 


Iam aware that a Steam Boat built for conveying passengers 
is constructed differently from one that isto carry a dredging 
machine ; for thouzh I have not seen the one used for the last 
mentioned purpose in the Thames, I have had ao opportunity of 
inspecting the Plates in Rees’s Cyclopa@dia and otber works, and 
of seeing original draughts of Steam Vessels. 


The vessel to which I particularly alladed in my last, not 
being yet built, the necessary alterations can be made in the plans, 
&c. to adapt her for any purpose different from the one original- 
ly intended. 





_ Y¥—. 
Query. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir 

Few people can have a higher veneration for those traly 
pious and worthy men attached to the Anabaptist Mission Socie- 
ty than myself; and as I, in all sincerity of heart, profess to be a 
great admirer of their preaching and their general doctrines, I 
trust they will not think it Gerogatory to their characters to an- 
swer the following query: 


“If Anabaptists consider the baptism of Infants an unpro- 
fitable and superstitious ceremony, in consequence of its not 
being enjoined in the Holy Scriptures; what arguments do they 
urge for not obeying what ts strictly enjoined in the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Philippians, c. 2, v. 10, (where we have these 
words :) “ That at the name of Jesus, every knee should bow.” 


I am ready to admit that a Newspaper is not the most pro- 
per medium for a religious controversy, and therefore disclaim 
all intention of that being my object, being actuated purely by 
the desire of being edified by remarks that may be elicited on 
the sabject, either from the pulpit, or in answer to this letier 
through the mediam of your Jounnat, 


Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Barrackpore, September 2, 1822. A CHURCHMAN,. 
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Bemonstrance. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 

- Allow me to remind sou that the course which religious 
controversy bas lately been permitted to take in your Paper is 
clearly beyond the well-defined limit which is generally recognized 
in this matter The limit I take to- be this, A Newspaper 
ought occasionally to netice the state of religious opinions, and 
the most consicerable works which issue from the Press on these 
subjects; butis itself a most improper and inadequate erena in 
which to dispute on the trathof Christianity and its particular 
doctrines. Thus, Lam w Iling to hear all facts relating to the sta‘e 
of Unitarianism in Calcutta; the whole history of the rise and 
progress, with the deciive and fall, of the Conferences in Welling- 
ton-square; and to be informed of every interchange of paper- 
shot between Serampore and Calcutta: but when I see Unitarian 
and Trinitarian array verse against verse, and Commentator 
against Commentator, and Dr. Tytler snuffing the combat from 
afar, while the adverse pa:ties threaten to empty the entire 
Corpus Theologicum into the Catcutta JouRNAL, it is time to cry 
out, and intreatygu to consider what you are doing, and where- 
unto all this tendéth, What has yet appeared is but as a cupful 
taken from an ocean. The second article of the Church of Eng~ 
land has been merely nibbled atin the old way: on that single 
article volames have been written,* and there are 38 other articles 
not less fraitfal in controversy. Believe me, Sir, that neither 
men nor (your) columns can endure the protraction of what is in 
every sense of the word endless. 

September 9, 1822. LELIUS. 


* See Bull, Barnet, Pearson, Waterland, Horseley, Hey, Nares, 
Tomline, Middleton, Scott, Magee, &c. and Liudsay, Priestley, Bel- 
sham, &c, : 





Ziseful Suggestion, 
To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 

Tt has been the misfortune of as who sojourn in this part 
of the world to be visited by that dreadful complaint called Cho- 
lera Marbas for several years past, and at times it has raged with 
considerable violence, carrying off our friends and relations, be- 
fore they even, in some instances, receive medical aid. I have 
been informed that a late melancholy instance has occurred, which 
verifies what I have asserted. I am fully-confident that the most 
prompt assistance has always keen given when the case bas been 
communicated—for fees or no fees. I must say, I have always, 
in this country, met with great attention from Medical Gentle- 
men; but in a large City like Caleutta, in an Indian climate, the 
duties of Medical Men mast be severe and harrassing; unless 
they remain at home from necessity, you might perhaps hunt for 
hours for any one of them without success. I beg, therefore, 
merely to suggest, supposing them to be all equaily desirous of 
alleviating the distresses of families afflicted with Cholera or any 
other sudden and dangerous complaints, that they take into’their 
consideration, the propriety of fixing certain hours when each 
may be found at home. [imagine there would be no difficulty 
in such a measure, and it would certainly add to the comforts of 
the Community to know that at any hour, they are certain of 
findiag one Medical Man at home. Each Medica! Gentleman 
could farnish the families he attends, with a list of Surgeons to 
whom they may apply (without fear of offending) in urgent cases 
at any boar. 

Your’s, &c. 
Sept. 7, 1822. —— x. 


Deaths. 


On the 9th instant, Samvzt Satter, Esq. of the Honorable Com. 
pany’s Civil Service, aged 88 years. 


On the 9th instant, AsRaHAM Baitey, Esq. many years Indige 
Planter at Jessore, aged 46 years. 


On the 1st instant, Mr, Joun F, Hussrace, of a bilions fever, 
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One of the Miserics of Duman Life. 





To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

Havingtaken up an amusing little work, which Indicrous- 
ly pourtays the Miseries of Human Life, it appeared to me, that 
the situation I was placed in, the other evening, deserves to he 
classified as one, uoder this head :—* Going a distance of 3 miles 
to the great Goal of Calcutta, with aa anxious desire to see a 
Friend who is an unfortunate inmate of the place, and upon your 
arrival being tod by the Jailer that you cannot be admitted, it being 
past the hour of seven o’clock ; obliged to retrace your steps to Cal- 
cuita, your Bearers grumbling at the distance you have brougit 
them, and out of spite almost shaking you to pieces, with the fre- 
quency of their shifting your Palankeen from one shoulder to the 
other.” 


Now, Mr. Editor,’ I had occasion the other evening to pay 
a visit to this Goal, and which youare aware is no easy distance 
from the City. I jamped into my Palankeen the moment L bad 
finished my daily labour, and arrived at the Goal door about 
10 minutes after 7 o’cleck; upon requesting admittance, and nam- 
ing the person whom I wished to sec, I was, to my great surprise, 
told by the Jailer, that it was past the hour for visitors beiag ad- 
mitted ; fagged as my Bearers were, I found there was no reme- 
dy, but ivstantly to retrace my way to Calcutta sorely vexed, 
that the business I'):ad to transact must be deferred till I evald 
find another opportunity to make this journey (for a journey in- 
deed it is) ata time when the prison doors might be open to 
all comers. I mentioned the il!-success if my Travels to a friend 
a few days after, and was astouished to hear, that there was no 
rule prohibiting the admittance of strangers at any time previous 
to the hour of 9, and that this friend had frequently gained an 
enirauce, as well as many other persans, after 7 o’clock, but that 
it rested with the pleasure of the Jailer, whoif in a civil mood 
would cause the doors to be opened, or not, as he thought proper, 
this certainly does appear to me, to be a most arbitray custom, 
(to say nothing of the politeness of the Jailer, if the matter rests 
with himself) that access should be denied to any person of res- 
pectability at a reasonable hour, indepeudant of the injary which 
may be done to those, who are unfortunately under the civil 
charge. Supposing, Sir, that I had gone out to arrange the release 
of a debtor, and coald not su manaze as to call at any other 
time; would it not be too sever* to be denied admission because 
the Jailer was in an ill hamoar, or woul! not give himself the 
trouble toopenthe doors? Ii may besa, thatit is for security 
the gates are closed after sunset; why then is not this rule (if 
it ie one) enforced to all; and why is it not made publicly 
known by a printed Form at the Gateway! If it is for security, 
why are debtors not evnfined in the body of the Jail, allowed to he 
at liberty in the compound, into which this door opens, until 
9 o'clock, and who may have fifty visitors till that hour, because 
there is not the trouble of opening an extra lock? But Iam going 
farther into the sabject than I intended ; my object is, to point 
ott to those who do not happen to he acquainted with the 
Jailer (for I find that this custom of closing the doors is not 
extended to all) the necessity there is wheh businéss calls them to 
the Jail to be there before 7 o'clock, otherwise they will not only 
experience the truth of this being “* One of the Miseries of Haman 
Life,” bat also receive the mortification of having performed a 
journey of three miles to no purpose. 


AN ENEMY TO ARBITRARY CUSTOMS. 
AdVministcations to Getates. 





Ensign John Taylor, late of the Honorable Company's Bengal Mi- 
litary Establishment, deceased—James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

Dr. John Glass, late of the Honorebie Company’s Bengal Esta- 
blishment, deceased—John Palmer, Esq. 

Lientenant Henry Lewellin, late of His Majesty’s 24th Regiment 
of Light Dragoons, deceased—Mrs. Anne Eliz Leweliin. 

Mahomed Anjeem, late of Calcutta Merchant, deceased—Bebee 
Hossaive Kbaoum. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Child, deceased—Henry Moere Child, Esq. 
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Satl of Calcutta. 





To the Editor of the Journal, 
Sir, / 
F I have olserved among your Advertisements a reward 
of One Thousand Rupees offered for the detection of a Man, 
supposed to have escaped from the Jail of Caleutta: shall I tel 
you that my heart leaped for joy, when I first ascertained that 
Oue poor victim had escaped from the devouring jaws of that 
Mo loch—ihe -Caicutta Jail: and I sincerely hope no man would 
be found, whose breast é¢ould be so steeled against every 
feeling of Humanity, as to detect or trace the unfortunate 
Captive, ana for thé sake of the paltry price of this man’s liberty 
or life, return him again tothat scene of suffering. I am glad 
however to perceive by the continuance of the Notice, that the 
mau has made good his escape, and I not only congratulate him, 
but should congratulate every one.of his fellow creatares, who are 
incarcerated within the same walls, could they have the good 
fortune to foilow his example. 


By what law, hanian or divine, I ask, has one man the 
power over the liie of another, that he may cast him into prison, 
perhaps in the prime of ite, surrounded with an amiable Wile, 
aad a prattiing famiiy of innocents, cut off from all means of 
subsisieoce, in a forcija and unwholesome climate, whose very 
ravages aivne are iaimicei tethose who enjoy Liberty and every 
comfort? Why,.Sir, D. ath itself is happivess to such misfortune: 
Surely our Legis! » have themselves never stood the chance 
of being imprise: cc tor life, on account of Debts or misfortunes, 
in the Capits! oi ‘ue East Ladies; or they could never have left 
even oue of \icir Couuitymen to such a misfortune. No Sir, when 
they hear oc Calouus aud the East Ladies, it is alladed to as the 
City of Palaces, the Emporium of the East, where hospitality, 
and pleasure, and riches, are to be bad in the greatest profdsion, 
as a mine of wealth, that can never fail; and where pain, and 
misery, are known; only but by name, 


Bat, Sir, I have a more serious consideration for the Legis- 
lators ot India! When we first took upon us to be guardians 
of this land, our ostensible object was to give the Natives a Code 
of Laws, by which they would find their happiuess increased and 
multiplied by the change.. Now, Sir, I do not pretend to know 
what the Law agaiust prisoners for debt extended to, beiore the 
Britisu Laws were inuoduced, but I question if it was so bad 
as itis now; and if it was not, we have been manifestly done 
no good by the change, to that portion of the Native Communi- 
ty who are uow liable to be imprisoned for life in the Calcutta Jail ; 


It appears that the Prisioner lately escaped was 60 years 
of age! I should very mach like to know how long this man had 
been confined, perhaps (my heart shudders as I write) he pas- 
ed 30 years or one half of his existence in the Jail, 


I wish also I could obtain a statement from any of your 
readers, throngh the Journat, of the List of Prisoners now uo- 
der confinement, stating their names, amount of Debt, and at 
what period they entered the Jail ; and another stating the num- 
ber confided within the last ten or fifteen years, and how many 
were discharged and how many dicd in Jail. I very much fear 
the proportion of the latter would be found to preponderate. 
It should also be stated, if they dicd a violent or a natural death, 


Who does not regret that the Laws now in force in England 
regarding Debtors, should not bave extended to this Country ? 
Are Englishmen tess vyaloable here than at home? or ate they 
consid ered, when once they bave left that happy cowntry, to be 
thenceforward unworthy of the protection they would there en- 
joy? It cannot be; some Friend to Humanity will set rise op 
among us, and advocate the case much more ably than bes 
been now done by 

September 3, 1822. _— A CHRISTIAN, 
Birth. 
On the 3ist of July, the Lady of A. N. Torc, Faq. of a Son, 
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Beacon. 


Te the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 

We in the East may find a moré appropriate Motto from 
Walter Scott's own Poems, for the Michievous Paper he is said 
to have been connected with 

“Is yon red glare the Western Star? 

O! ’tis the Beacon blaze of War!” 

Lay oF tHe Last MinsTReL, 
One would think if any thing human ¢ould permit, a wit 

giving countenance to a publication infamous for vile perso- 
nalitics, it would be such universal adulation, from men of all 
parties, as that celebrated Author has secvived. 


Your’s obediently, 


A. B- 
Duchess of Atholl. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 








Sir 

As your UNINTERESTED OBSERVER seems well aware 
of all the circumstances connecied with the H. C. S. Duchess 
oF ATHOLL, I wish to know, if that Shi» has injared the rights of 
Seaman belonging to tis port, what the Commander of her has 
done to remedy it; as I well kaow he received no official com- 
munication whatever, during the period of her detention,fiom the 
Marine Boaid, which happened without the sanction or even the 
knowledge of Government. 

Iam, Sir, Your’s obcdicntly, 


Calcutta, September 9, 1822. A PASSENGER. 





Gast Endia Sugar and Colonization, 





To the Ediior of the Journa’, 
Sir, 

Your Correspondent P——, has taken a most rapid view 
of Colonization. He says “if the preseat unfavorable state of re- 
mittance continues permanent, many will be unable to educate 
their children at home, so that we shall have abie School Masiers 
from Eugiand, and see our Sons brought up as Merehaats, Agents, 
Attornies, Indigo Pianters, Apothecaries, and Tradesmen, and 
Gar Daughtérs happily married to Gentlemen, in or out of the 
Service.” This isa mbst delightful reverie, and it is almost a 
pity to deprive the Gentleman of such pleasin, anticipations. 
It must be very acceptable to all those love-sick Correspon- 
deats of yours, who long to marry but are baif afraid. What need 
they fear now, when they see how easily they can provide for 
their expectant progeny)? Uufortunately, however, for them, 
and your Correspondeat P , all these pleasing ideas. depend 
on that expressive monosyllable * LE’ “If the present un- 
favorable state of remittance continues permanent.” Now, Sir, 
nothing is permanent; —and of all commodities, Exchanges are the 
most fluctssiing ; and when the cause of the depression is remov- 
ed, which will set take some time, unless a war breaks out in 
Europe, P——, will see the exchange where it was before, and 
again get 2s. 7d, and 2s. 8). for his rapee. Lam sorry, however, 
that will prevent Colonization, as P—— says it wjll greatly tend 
todo; asI should véry much li,e to see my Daughters, Sat, and 
Sue, comfortably married to Gentlemen in, or out of the Service, 
so as they were servicable ; and my boys, Tom, and Joz, either 
Apothecaries, or ‘Attorneys; though I would rather they were 
Sugar Planters, As Friend Cropper gives us hopes that by and 
by all Europe will draw their suppties of Sugar from the Bast 
Indies, when the new Regulations are promu'gated, 








Yours obedient Servant, 


September 4, 1822, Q. IN THE CORNER. 
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Native Papers, 
TilIE CONTENTS OF THE BOMBAY NA SUMMACHAR, 


NUMBER 3. 


1. —Advertisements.—2 —Admiuistrations, & c and Probates,—3 — 
Letter fiom a Surat Correspondent *—4—Shipping airivals and depars 
tures. —5— Gentlemens ditto ditto.—6 —Deaths.— 7 — Moonshee Dossab- 
hoy’s translation of the Ode of Mirjah Kajam Ulli Jawan.—8 —Purther 
Accounts of the dreadfal Storm in Bengal —9—Calcutta Prices Current. 
—10—Ship Upton Castle arrived, dismasted at Calcutta.—11—Mr. 
James Staveley’s Probate. —12 —Varieties.—13—Steam Carriage.—14 
—Bonaparte’s Will.—15 —The Act of abolishing Slave Trade in Spain. 
—-16—Heart rending distress. 





* This letter dated Surat 6th July, states, that on the 26th of June 
last, Amerchund Dhurrumchand, aged 30 years, married to Cuncoobhoy 
aged 22 years ; and that on the next day the 27th at 9 Pp. m. the couple 
wentto bed and atl o'clock after miduight Amerchand parted from 
his wife incoguito, and after haviug delivered his Gold Chain and other 
Jewels that were on his body to his motber, quitted his abode; whose 
corpse atter three days was found on the banks of the river Taptee by a 
tumultuous medley of the inhabitants. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SUNGBAD COWMOOBY. 





Beerbhoom.—A letter from Beerbloom states that one Gonge 
Dhur Mudok, a villager of Seeoory in that Zillah, being on his way te 
Lukhpoor, with a bullock, on the 6th of February, to buy some ghryto 
(clarified batter,) met with a great impostor named Bissoo, who 
suddenly made up to him and accosted him thus, ‘* Whither do you 
intend to go, Sir 2?” ** Why,” says Gonga Dhur,‘* I am going te 
Lukhpoor to purchase some ghryto.” This led Bissoo, the great 
impostor, to suppose that Gonga Dhur must have money with him, 
aud feigning friendship towards him, said that he also was bound for 
Luktp. or, where he wonld bay some rice, but he was moch in need 
ofa companion, whom he was gteatiy comforted to find in Gung. 
Dhur, and he requested that they might travel together. Gonga Dhar, 
pleased wiih Bissoo, proceeded on his journey, conversing together 

_like two friends. Avout midday they came near a tank in Modopooa 
village, and perceiving the water to be very clear, they went to bathe, 
Ai:ter bathing, Bissoo took ont some rice and goor (a kind of coarse 
brown sugar) trom a bag for his meal, and gave part of it to his compa- 
panion. Gonga Dhar, while taking his repast was allin a tremor ; up- 
on being asked by a certain person who was bathing in the tank, and 
observed his condition, what the matter was with him, Bissoo said he 
was perhaps affected by the heat of the sun, Bissoo now brought 
Gonga Dhur sume water to drink, which increased his complaint and 
made him incapable of uttering a single word: when, under the pre- 
tence of conducting him to a cvol and shady place, the wicked Bissoo 
led him into a thicket ; aud thongh, fortunately, he was not there 
deprived of his life, he was plnndered of thirty-seven rupees, which was 
tied in a purse round his Joins, Gouga »Dhur having recovered himself 
between ten and eleven at night, passed the remainder of it in a temple 
dedicated toSheva. The next morning, he related all the circumstan- 
cesto the Darrogah, who, after makivug many enquiries, has secured 
Bissoo anid transmitted him to the Judge. 


Murder,—A letter from the Zillah of Mymonsing informs as, that 
a Moosulmon of the name of Shek Kena, living in the village of Goja- 
kora, was turning up the ground with aspade, within his own premi- 
ses, inorder to plant some plantain trees, In the meantime his sis. 
ter came and.wanted to prevent his doing so, saying she would have 
to sow vegetables there. Withont taking any »otice of what she said, 
all his attention was engaged in turning up the ground, his sister had at 
last recourse to abuse, and thus a quarrel broke out between them, 
which terminated in the death of the woman ; for Kena been enraged, 
gave her three severe blows successively on the head with his spade, 
of which she died the day following. Her husband then gave infor- 
mation of his wife’s murder to the Durrogah, who instantly came and 
seized Kena; and while binding him, he addiessed the Darrogah 
with a laughing humour to the following effect; “ Isit your sister 
whom I have murdered? what right have you to bind me, when I have 
killed mine?” ** This,” replies the Darrogah, “‘ we shali consider 
aiterwards; bnt come along now,” so saying, the Durragah trans- 
mitted him bonnd to the Jadge of the place. 


Allahabad.—We are informed by letter from Allahabad of the 
escape of nine out of twelve Prisoners, who had been senienced to 
confinement for life. It appears they were onthceir way from that 
place to Calcutta, when, having orcasion to stop by the way at a village 
called Betraya in Allahabad, niue of them eluded the vigilance of their 
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goards and contrived to escape. The Durrogah and Magistrates are 
using every exertion to recover the fugitives, but all endeavours have 
as yet proved ineffectual. 


Punishment for Fraud and Conspiracy.—Some days ago Gonga Ram 
Sbaba and Gour Molun Shaha having clothed a Mootya (covlie), numed 
Brojo Mohun, in an elegant dress, went with him to Harsook Roy’s shop, 
where they made him pass for a nephew of the Raja of Nattore. Tney 
thea brought three pair of shawls for ove thousaud five hundred and 
fifty rupees, aud sa.d, they should be sent tothe Raja, and if approved 
of he would get the above price, or else the shawls back : upon this con- 
dition, and from a regard for the credit of the Raja, Harsoox Roy 
permitted the shawls to be taken away, making Gonga Ram and Gour 
Mohun witoesses. These fraudulent persons repaired to their respee- 
tive dwellings with the three pair.of Shawls. When after the lapse of 
about one month and a half, Hursook Roy came to hear that one pair 
had been sold below prime cost, he went to Gonga Ramm Shaha, and 
pressed him for the money, upon which one Ram Lochun stood security 
for him. Two or three days after, Gonga Ram Shaha, in anion with 
Gotr Mohun Shaha, carried Hursook Roy opposite Messrs. Taylor and 
‘Maeneight’s Auction, upon the promise of paying him the money. There 
they sonie how detained him, and having consulted with a Biahmin of 
the name of Gooroo Presaud Chocrobortee, they procured a warrant from 
the Supreme Court npon a charge of ten thousand one hundred and 
twenty rapees against Mursook Roy, who was seized by a Sheriff's 
Officer, and put in Jail, Then, as a matter of friendship, they wanted 
to forgive Hursook Ruy all the money charged against him, if he were 
motto take any thing for his shawls. Gour Prosaud Chocrobortee, 
with a little alteration, so as to answerhis own interest, repeated the 
same to Gopaul Doss, Son of Harsook Roy, that if he could give him 
two hundred rapees he would set his father at liberty; this agaiu 
Gopaul Doss told to his father Hursook Roy. When this law-suit 
‘was brought to Court, Gonga Ram Shaha, Gour Mohun Straha and 
Gooroo Prosand Chocrobortee were triedonthe 25th Jane and found 
guilty. On the 2adof Juiv, Gooroo Prosand Chocrobortee was sen- 
tenced to Jail for two years, aud the other two, Gour Mohan Shaha 
and Gonga Ram Shaha, to the House of Correction for the same period 
and to be publickly whipped the first week of each year. In addition 
to this, Gour Mohna Shaha and Gonga Ram Saba being bound to the 
hinder part of a cart at aplace in Loli Bazar-where four roads meet, 
were severely whipped in the noon of the 9th July throughout the 
public road, till the skin on the back gave way. 


Behar.—The following is the purport of a letter from Behar. As 
Bhujroo Sing, au inhabitant of that place, was going along in a palan- 
quin with the marrriage procession of one of his neighbours, he stopped 
at a village called Delhi, to call at the house of one of his kinsmen 
there. In the mean time a boy belonging to the family ran into the 
Palanqnin, and in plying with the fringe tore it off. When Bhujroo 
Sing saw this, he flew into a passion, and began with reproaching the 
boy in harsh language, who went and complained ta his mother. 
At this the mother burning with fury came out near the palanq sin and 
began quarrelling with Bhujroo Sing. In the interim the uncle of the 
poy of,the father’s side, Maun Sing, made his appearance, and being au 
impatient spectator of the quarrel, broaght out a sword from the housse 
and at one blow setved the head of Bhujroo Sing from his body. Thus 
Bhujroo Sing, instead of foliowing the marriage procession, had to fol- 
Tow the angel of death. The Darogaof the place, when he heard of 
this dreadful event, seized Maun Sing, the murderer, and transmttted 
him bound to the judge, who has fettered and imprisoned him, We shall 
not, however, fail to give pifblicity to the result. 


Oferder.- There lived in the village of Koolskasa in Bhoossit 
Pergaonah, one named Sankora Choonary, who hearing the term 
“ Ghono Goorook” repeated, would fly into a passion. He would 
pursue any person to beat him who made use of those words in his 
hearing. On the 8th of July, the younger son of Gooroo Churun Koloo 
of that place, in order to have some sport with Sunkora, approached 
him and repeated the words “‘Ghono Goorook.” Sunkora enraged at 
this, beat the boy, who, with his eyes overflowing with tears, went and 
complained to his father Gooroo Churn. The father seving his littie 
child had saffered such severity, went over with all possible haste to 
Sankora, aceompanied by his eidest son, and put an end to his existenee 
by clubs, which each had in his hand. Wheu the Durrogah heard of 
this outrage, he seized Gooroo Churn Koloo and his eldest son, aud 
transmitted them to the Judge of the Zillah of Hooghley. Thus far 
oar information extends at present ; and when we are made acquainted 
with further particulars, we shall lay them before the public. 


Hogulkoonria.—On Monday the 22nd of July, while a youth of six 
years, nephew to Kristno Doss Koiborto of Hogalkoonria in Calcutta, 
‘was playing in the streets, a wicked fellow suddenly took hold of him 
by she band. Although the youth began to weep and was anwilling to 
go. he was foreibly dragged by the mercenary wretch, and made to fol- 
low him. While they passed by the Thanah, the weeping of the lad did not 
escape the notice of the Thapadar, who inquired of the fraudulent crea- 
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ture, why he caused the boy tocry, “ Eam taking him to school, said 
he, where he has not been for these four or five days. He has been 
doing nothing but playing about in the streets.” Thas saccessfal at 
the Thanah, the worthless wretch took the poor victim of his avarice to 
a garden in Belgachee, where, altho’ fortunately he did uot take 
away his life, he robbed him of the bangles he had on the wrist and 
ankle, and fled. When the boy returned home, his eyes wet with 
tears, he related ¢t@his family all the circumstances of the misfortune 
which had befallen him. Upon being asked by his maternal ancle why 
aedid not inform the Thanadar as he passed by him, that the man 
was an impostor, the boy replied, that he was, at the time, much em- 
barrassed, and could not speak a word. All the family were struck 
with amazement ; and far from being sorry for the loss of the bangles, 
they rejoiced at the safe recovery of the beloved youth. 


To the Editor of the Sungbad Cowmoody. 


, 

[ beg to observe that I am atterly incapable of fully describing the 
pleasure 1 feel at seeing this Metropolis frequented by so many learned 
people, and the stndies of various languages and sciences that are going 
on in it, as the causes of improvement athong mauy intelligent descen- 
dants of respectable persons, owing to which progress they seem 
to find great amusement in learning. ‘They are now emerging from 
that most abowinable brutality, the cause of which are prostitutes ; asd 
we are further led to think when those persons, by the will of Provi- 
dence, shail have acquired a sufficient stock of learning, that they will 
be able to act their parts well in this worid, and secure their felicity in 
the next. For the learned have said, that only learning can enable a 
manto perform his part well in time, and obtaia salvation hereafter, 
Bat Iam afraid lest the young beginners should be indispused to 
pursue their studies, either from keeping bad company ; yielding to 
yonuthfal gaiety ; or owing to their riches, or imprudence, for then it 
would be impossible to turn them from those evil ways. To remedy 
this, I shonid rather wish that their elders bestow great care on them, 
and refrain them from wickedness by varions admonitions, threats and 
marks of kindness, until they have acquired a certain degree of know- 
ledge, and even in that case, their elders should not suffer them, by 
neglecting theit admonitions, to resemble in their conduct some learned 
Baboojies of these times. The conduct and behavionr of these Raboojies 
do not at all correspond with their learning and riches. They are 
self-interested and slaves to their passions ; and all that they want 
is their own food, clothing, sleep, pleasant walks, and so on, without 
caring a farthing about their dependants, and others ; and uotwithstan- 
ding ali this they pretend to be very wise, and preach morality. Now, 
wisdom onght to produce benevolence ; and wealth, charity ; which 
and other similar virtues should at ali times be displayed by men (as 
far as it lies in their power) towards their fellow-creatures. The 
Baboojies far from doing this, even trouble some poor people in their 
aervice about their small mouthly salaries. 


Talways commune within myself why should those persona who 
are learned, prudent, and opulent, conduct themselves in auch a 
manner as described above? Laminclined to suppose that they do 
net observe how time passes away ; and that they cousider as certain 
every thing which belongs to them in the midst of this frail world. 
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In last Saturday's Jounnat, Letter signed A— 


Page 93, Line 4, For cyt READ cs5* 
Page 93, Line 11, For is? Az READ oe ax? 


Page 93, Line 12, For g3l> upksy READ 43 Lx wi ¥ 
Page 93, Line 12, ror wg READ ss? => 


In last Saturday’s Journan, Letter signed “ Crves,” 
col. 1, liae 34, ror * this view of the Professors 
“ Professions of Physic and Law; col. z, line 7, ror “ Apothecaries 
are also on a most respectable footing; of late years they have,” 
READ ** Apothecaries are also of late years on a most respectable 
footing ;” page 90, col. 1, line 14, For “ Drs, Munro, Primis and Sé- 
cundas, READ * Primus and Secandas ;” line 41, ror ‘* the Students 
resided and were,” READ “resided at, aud were ;” For “ for the 
acquisition of whch they traversed for years,” ReaD “ travelled for 
years ;” col, 2, line #7, ror .“ he is at least anxious,” READ “ at last 


anxious ;” line 41, For “ in the Colonies in India,” reaw “ in the Co- 
lonies and in India,” 


page 88, 
of Physic,” reap 





Proued at the Columbian ress, Ne, 4, Bankshail Sircet, 
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